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We have been great hands to answer | contains are reliable and can be depended | when a person sees anything advertised in 
advertisements,” says John E. Gettler,| upon to fulfil their promises to the letter. | that paper and knows that he has nothing 
of Danzig, N D. “We have faith in Suc- Mr. Harry Kester, of Pass, lowa, writes: | of that kind, he does not have to decide 
cessful Farming since we found, by our| “It seems to me Successful Farming has | whether it is practical for him to buy ard 
own experier that the advertisers it | sifted the advertising down so close that use such an article.” 
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FOR THE BUSY, PRACTICAL, 


INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS. 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent med- 
icines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the ad- 
vertiser to the homes of our friends. 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home through the pages of Success- 
ful Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your Bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guaran- 
tee covers the manufacturer's promises whether you 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this 


guarantee. Page 
Agents or Help Wanted....... 42, 36, 33, 32, jt, 21 
Automobiles and Tires. .... 2... sss cceeeeees 4,27, r 
BRIGVOIGB. . oo cc cece cer ccecccccceececes 

TROGMB. og civ cect ccccencveccccesss zr 


Boots and Shoes 
Building Material 


Carriages and Buggies 37 
Cameras 3 9 
ro WPT re erererTEreeeee eet eee 34 26 
COMIIGTB, og cw cc ccs cece rccccccccctoscces eee f 
Clothing— Men's badbdcccvcasecsasasde 44, 33, 2 
Clothing— Women's. .... 6.6... eeeceeeees 44 36 
Corn and Hay Knives............+.e6+- ‘ st 
Cream Separators aves 28, 26, 2 
Drills and Secders ee 1 


Engines, Gasolene ee 






Engines, Gasolene or “Kerosene... 34 31, 28 22, 1 
Ensilage Cutters 26, 1 
Elevators. . 2 
Fencing Materials 2 
Feed and Bone Grinders 3 
Fly Repellants and Traps 2 
Foods and Provisions 1 
Furnaces. . : 

Ginse’ 7 
Grain Bins 1 


Grindstones 
Harvesters and Binders 
Hog Troughs and Waterers 
Hay Presses , 

Home Gas Cookers 

Heating Plants 

Insecticides dun 
Incubators . 
Land and Real Estate 
Lifting Devices 
Lighting Systems 
Livestock 

Lumber 

Manure Spreaders 
Motorcycles ; 
Musicai Instruments 
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35, 34, 22, 
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Patent OR, «5.650 90008eetind 
Patterns... . ‘ 
Plumbing _ a 6s bages 
Polishing Material 
Potato Diggers 
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Poultry, Pigeons, etc eee 
Poultry "Feeds and Remedies... : . .33, 32, 
Publications 47, 43, 40, 39, 36, 31, 
Pumps and rump Jacks . 

Queensware : aes 
Roofing ‘ os 0 e666 de ehb ene Fae 37, 33, 28 
Refrigerators . ecbecunesoeapeeees es 42 
Rat Extermimators. ...... 6... eeeceereeees 11be 
Sad Irons .... pFs arc opeds Teles inebecs 36 
= » ob 2 cat seasdestvouses 28, 21 
Séed Cleaners and Graders. .........++6+ 12 
Seoda, Wield... . . =... ne secescvescess 44, 34, 22, 17 
Seeds, Flowers and Bulbs............. 42 
Seed Corn Racks. ...........sseee6. , 12 
OO” SD a rr eee 36, 34, ‘23, ara 
Sewing Machines.............sseee+- 44 
GE UI. 6 o's one ow cece cece de eed ges tw 26, 13 
Ph ct tnd kees os banaue’ sinks Ceeeeetwe 26 
Stock Foods and Conditioners........... ‘ 48 
Stoves and Ranges... .........-sseeees 44, 43, 42 
SN I 56 5 o wb base see ceueseeuses 38 
State Fair ‘ 37 
Taiking Machines and Pacmegregas eaebns <i 42, 32 
FINI. ov veo ccc cecesedelcoeesctecseese 11 
Temnperamee Drimks... ==... ccccccescccvees 43 
Tires—Sese Automobiles. .........ccccccscecd 34, 14 
Ce i». seesessectocsncdese ..23 
Ts « 440-0 ie + bcrmon’ ¥ bon Oe Curae 13, 12 
Tractors, Gasolene and Kerosene....... 22 
Typewriters 36 
Veterinary Remedies..............++. 48,31, 21, 20 
Wagons .14 
Watches and Jewelry 43, 42, 23 
Water Works 42 
Wheels—Wagon and Buggy 21, 14 
Whips . ' 20 
Windmilis . 42 


OUR ADVERTISERS 

Any advertiser or any advertising agent 
using space in Successful Farming has the 
right to investigate our circulation in any 
way they choose at any time they choose, 
and we assure them of our active coopera- 
tion in such examination. If such ex- 
amination fails to show 600,0c .’ circulation 
in any one month beginning September, 
1912, the advertiser is entitled to full 
return of all the money he has paid for 
space in Successful Farming in any month 
in which we have fail “d to furnish 600,000 
circulation. 
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ONE OF THE PRIZE WINNERS. 


Why They Answer Advertisements 
in Successful Farming. 


On this page in the March issue of 
Successful Farming we offered a five- 
year subscription to each of our readers 
who wrote one of the best twenty-five 
letters telling why they answered 
advertisements in Successful Farming in- 
stead of those in some other paper. It 
was a very difficult matter to select the 
best twenty-five out of so many excep- 
tionally good ones, but here is the list of 
winners: 

J.E. Hetgler, N. Dak., Mrs. C. A. Lee, N. Dak., 
Mrs. B. H. McFarland, N. Dak., Mrs. J. E. Kin- 
rade, Iowa, W. W. Lloyd, Ill., Mrs. E. W. Harvey, 

ll., C. M. Move rt, Mo., Harry Kester, Ia., J. P- 
Willis, . Wellman, Nebr., W. H. Burton, 
Kans., G. oe idaho, Albe pt Brandt, 
Wyo., Mrs. *G. O. Watki Wis., W. Richter, 


Ind., Mrs. W. A. Carlisle, tnd .c. w. ‘ieee 
Ia., ‘le wor Miller, Iowa, J. 3. Sheperd, Kans., 
W. F. Naylor, Minn., Anna W. King, Mo., H. 


Mo., Katie M. Roads, ‘Ohio, Harry Wolke: 
Chas. "McGinnis, Ohio. 


Myers, 
Okla., 


The following is a fair sample of the 
best twenty-five. The writer subscribes 
for a dozen publications besides Success- 
ful Farming. 


“You say it need not be a long letter which tells 
why we answer Successful Farming advertise- 
ments instead of those in“some other paper; 
please pardon me, but I am afraid you do not 
realize all your paper means to its readers. 


“We goto your advertising department for the 
same reason the student goes to ‘Webster’—be- 
cause it is the most reliable and comprehensive 
authority to be found. While among other pub- 
lications some may be found who guarantee their 
advertising, somehow we do not feel they are the 
‘Tried and True,’ as we do Successful Farming, 
which has been the ‘Old Reliable’ with us for so 
many years. 

“Both its advertising and reading matter are 
clean, classified, boiled down, up-to-date, and clear- 
ly printed on good paper, which is well bound and 
of a size which makes it not only convenient and a 
‘fit’ visitor to any home, but saves busy farmers 
much time, when in our rest moments we pick it 
up for perusal, 


When answering its advertisements I am not 
only proud to say, ‘I saw in Successful Farming, 
etc.,” but feel somehow as though those five words 
are protection against fraud and assurance of kind 
and courteous treatment. Successful Farming is 
the one magazine about which my children do not 
ask, ‘Mamma, may I read this?’ for I never find it 
necessary to say, ‘Wait, dear, until I look it over, 
before you read it,’ for I know that any reading or 
advertising which might appeal to their minds is 
not going to lead my boy to think of slang, drink, 
tobacco, or gambling as beneficial or manly, nor 
my girls to believe some other place more desirable 
than home and mother. 

“T have long felt like writing of the many things 
we enjoy in Successful Farming. Your cover pages 
are unique, original, and everyone seems to follow 
its predecessor so wonderfully. Dear Old Grand- 
pa, as the children say, is always welcome, but I 
think the April number was the the best yet. The 
dear mittens that Grandma knit and the grand- 
children trudging smilingly to school in January 
all are stored away carefully. 

“Yours sincerely, 
***A Booster,’ 
“Mrs. J. E. Kinrade,.”’ 

“P. 8. Should I be one of the favored twenty- 
five should like the paper sent to the address be- 
low, who is my niece and a ‘newly-wed.’ They 
are starting on a farm and I can think of no nicer 
wedding gift than Successful Farming. 


HATCHING CONTEST. 


Fifteen perfect hatches were reported 
in Successful Farming’s Hatching Con est. 
The names of the winnerswill be given ina 





future issue. 








INDEX TO READING MATTER IN 


THIS ISSUE. 
Editorials 
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SERVICE 


Did you ever stop to think that human power depends on human service? 
Itisa fact. Try if you can to think of an exception. Every great man has been 
great because he was able to supply his fellow men with something they needed 
or wanted. 


Think of the great physicians whose power has been built on their ability to 
relieve suffering or prolong life—Service. 


Consider the scientists whose names have been handed down from one genera- 
tion to another—Sir Isaac Newton who discovered the law of gravity—Watts 
who invented the steam engine—Elias Howe who invented the sewing machine 
—-Robert Fulton who built the first steamboat—Benjamin Franklin who dis- 
covered electricity. Everyone of them are remembered because they rendered a 
service to humanity—Service. 


Among statesmen, Bismarck solidified the German Empire. Gladstone built 
up England's trade and prestige. Lincoln freed a race and re-united a nation— 


Service. 


Even warriors have served someone besides themselves. Caesar had to build 
up the Roman Empire to become great himself. Napoleon saved France from 
anarchy and gave her a place of power among the nations while he was building 
his own fame. Washington is remembered for his service in saving the colonies 
from England and welding them into a nation—Service. 


Teachers and writers have ever lived and built their reputations on service 
to men. Dickens, Victor Hugo, Tolstoi, Harriet Beecher Stowe, have a place in 


the hearts of men because they served humanity. 


Your grocer, your clothier, your machinery dealer—all the men who supply 


your daily needs—live by service. 


Your farm is valuable only as it enables you to perform a service in filling the 
needs of humanity for the products of the farm. 


Your farm paper is no exception to this rule of service. We know Successful 
Farming must serve Vou In oraer ig haye any y power or influence for good. 


We want to serve you so well that you will feel Successtui £ Pmine is RECes; 
sary. We want to help you to raise better crops of all kinds. We want to help 
you to get more weight in your hogs, more milk from your cows, more work from 
your horses, more eggs from mace, oy and we want to help you to get the best 


possible price for all these products, 


More than that, we want to help you to get more out of life, to have more 
comfortable and convenient homes and happier, more contented families. 


More than 600,000 farm families pay us for this service. They are our mas- 
ters. We know that they can cut off the service by stopping the paper if it isn’t 
worth the money just as easily as they can discharge a hired man who doesn’t 
earn what he gets. Our interests are bound up with the prosperity and happiness 
of the farm families who subscribe for Successful Farming. 


Successful Farming can continue its leadership among farm papers only by 
giving you the service you want and need. We are honestly trying to give our 
readers more service for their money than they can get in any other way. We 
always welcome comments, approval or criticism from the readers whom we 


serve. 
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THE PROMISE OF THE STATE FAIR 


By ELMER C. ADAMS and WARREN DUNHAM FOSTER 


HE State Fair has within a few years become a thing 

to be rec fenied with among purveyors to the public 

good. Its attendance is much greater and evened times 
more representative than in the old days. For its numerous 
and better patrons, it is purifying itself of features either use- 
less or offensive. And for them it is establishing itself on a sound 
basis of rural education and rural improvement. 

The development of the State Fair is another proof of the 
nationalizing of our agriculture. Farming will no longer sub- 
mit to county boundaries; indeed, more and more are even 
state lines breaking down. That country life should focus at a 
few points rather than many is the inevitable result of the or- 
ganized attention that has been paid to it in the past few 
dex ades. 

The State Fair has grown at the oupeten of the county 
fair, once an annual festival to which the farmer looked forward 
with hungry interest. He took few holidays; and this af- 
forded one on which he would meet all his friends, and realize 
the maximum jollity. He did not travel far or often; and, in 
this, a good assortment of the world’s knowledge—and its 
entertainment as 
well—laid them- 
selves out for in- 
spection within a 
few miles of his 
home. The county 
fair was his holiday, 
his reunion, his 
school and his thea- 
ter; and nothing 
less serious than a 
sick horse would 
prevent his going. 
Times are chi ang- 
ing. The farmer is Yous nant 
richer, and treats ‘ 
himself to frequent 
vacations. He has his interurban cars and his automobile; 
so he knows country besides his own and has seen the wonders 
of cities. The county fair, therefore, does not attract him as it 
did. The State Fair, with richer promise, takes its place in his 
imagination and awakes the old time longing. And, sinee he 
has traveled, and knows he can travel—a hundred miles as 
easily as ten before— to the state fair he goes. The yearly 
celebration at the capital city is now, as it never before was, an 
assemblage of the wealthier and more intelligent farmers from 
the whole state. 

Has Banisned Objectionable Features 

To accommodate these men, the fair has seriously set itself 
to banish things objectionable. Formerly the fair ground was a 
scene of license, the paradise of hoodlums and swindlers. 
Though liquor could not be sold, there was always something 
to interest the curious ones over in the hollow back of the 
cattle pens. The unprincipled shell-game man, the show with 
‘masked dancers,” or “gigantic and ferocious serpents’’ (tooth- 
less and about 5 feet long), the faker who sold soaps and 
medicines that were rarely ever harmless—these and hundreds 
more of their kind were there to separate the gullible from their 
money. But these things are having to pack up and go a long 
journey from the State Fair grounds. The farmer does not 
want them. It is no longer “better this than no amusement at 
all,”’ for the farmer has been to the city and seen entertainments 
of merit, or he may have one—at least, 2 moving picture show— 





and old ones, too) find the State Fair classes in agriculture well worth while. 4 
Some become teachers themselves Nor 


in his own village. So the fair ground censor, noting the eleva- 
tion of taste in his public, will no longer tolerate the worst of 
these, even for revenue. 

On the other hand, amusements that are no less exciting, 
but cheaper and higher class, have taken precedence. An aero- 
plane, about to take off, in another part of the grounds, will 
defy for hours the barking of ballyhoo men in the midway. 
Clean athletic contests for amateurs or for clean professionals 
easily outbid the man who lifts a ton and the Turks fighting 
with scimitars. There is usually a wild-west show worth seeing. 
There may be a dramatic company that offers real plays, not 
insulting to the intelligence. Military parades and manoeuvres 
are in strong favor—for all the world loves a uniform and a 
band. At night, where the side shows used to flourish most 
proudly, they are now in some places closed, and in their stead a 
historic pageant of the nations moves through the streets of 
the city. 
Has Changed in Purpose and Method 

This change in amusements, however, great as it seems, is 
only incidental to another, that in agricultural exhibits, 
which are the State 
Fair’s excuse for be- 
ing. On its serious 
side the fair has 
changed radically 
both in purpose and 
method. 

The aim is no 
longer to exhibit 
the state’s own re- 
sources, in order to 
equalize the popu- 
lation within, and 
to wttract settlers 
from other states. 
is its prin- 
cipal aim that of 
giving prizes, at least, not in the old way, when the prize was 
offered that the farmer might be present to attend the side 
shows, and when it was given for an ear of corn he had raised on 
“the new sod piece” without knowing why it grew so well there 
or without his knowledge, supposing he had it, being impartec 
to anyone else. No, the State Fair is no longer an advertise- 
ment nor a dispenser of petty awards. If it is drawing men and 
women for a two or three days’ visit from all corners of the 
state, that is because on its serious side the fair has become, in a 
striking new sense, educational. ‘The farmer goes there to 
learn of farming—the new farming. And, if he is alert he can 
go home by far a wiserman. It may have been the Chautauqua 
that taught both the fair and the farmer this lesson. 

The cause of the change is simple, but sufficient. The state 
agricultural authorities decided that the agricultural fair shall 
be “true to its name and technical object,” and that our basal 
industry shall not deceive itself any longer with undignified 
and unprofitable ‘‘carnivals.”’ It has, therefore, made the fair 
a sort of extension or Chautauqua course for farmers, in charge 
of its own school, the State Agricultural College. 

Colleges Take Part 

In nearly every state, the colleges now take part with ex- 
hibits. They began, some of them, several years ago, some only 
quite recently, in small tents. But they soon overflowed these 
and encroached upon other space until now some of them have 

Continued on page 2? 
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EDITORIALS 


LOOKING FOR MARKET LEAKS 


A STREAK of light begins to show in the East. We hail 
the dawn of a new day with pleasure because an investiga- 
tion will quiet the unrest that is evident everywhere. 

The Department of Agriculture, through its Office of Markets 
is going to find out why and how much the price of farm pro- 
ducts changes, from producer to consumer. The stuff will have 
to be trailed over country roads to shipping points, through 
railroad yards, through commission houses and retail stores, 
through the streets and into the kitchens. It will be some job 
to get all the facts, but we hope our Uncle Sam will do it. 

The consumer complains of the high cost of living, and the 
producer complains that he isn’t getting living prices for the 


stuff. Something wrong somewhere along the line the stuff 
travels. We wait patiently for the report of the Office of 
Markets. 


BEAUTIFYING THE FARM HOME GROUNDS 


is all right to talk and talk about beautifying the farm 
home so the boys and girls will not cast longing eyes towards 
the fine city homes with their beautiful grounds, but the farm- 
ers may not know how to go about it. They want to be shown. 

The problem will be solved in Illinois during the next few 
months by colored lantern slides, loaned to any Illinois rural 
community of less than 2,000 people that will guarantee an 
audience of 100, and pay express charges on the lantern slides 
both ways—amounting to but a dollar or two. 

Prof. Wilhelm Miller has made a special study of beautify- 
ing rural homes, and his lantern slides are so prepared that any- 
one can operate the illustrated lecture without his or any other 
assistance. This illustrated feature is to be passed around over 
the state so that in a year the whole state can learn how to 
make the home grounds more attractive. An effort will be 
made to pledge many to the planting of more trees and the 
beautifying of the home grounds. Practical good will come 
from the effort. 

We wish other states were as enterprising as Illinois. We 
hope our Illinois readers will make application to Professor 
Miller, of University of Illinois, Urbana, for the lantern slides. 


DECLINE OF COUNTRY CHURCH 


a= Protestant country church must shake itself and 
awaken to present-day duties or go into the scrap pile. 
It must drop some of its old methods, old prejudices and teach- 
ings, and get into the living present with more than religious 
dogmas as an excuse for existence and support, or it will vanish 
as the morning dew. 

This is shocking to some who have not had an ear to the 
ground and noted the onward tread of modern life and thought. 
They resent innovations, as they call the new social uplift. 

But the fact still remains that there has been a loss of attend- 
ance at country church services of from 25 to 50 per cent in the 
And there has been a loss of membership 
Various reasons are given for this. The 
This, that and the 


last twenty years. 
in most churches. 


auto is blamed. Moral laxity is blamed. 


other reason is given for the present condition. Let each person 


search the secret recesses of his own soul for the reason why he 
takes little interest now in the country church. 

The country ministry has failed to keep pace with the 
mental development of the farmers. The people are no longer 
held by thunderbolts from the pulpit. They can’t be scared 
into church attendance. 

The country ministry doesn’t pay living wages to the men 
engaged in this work, hence the best men are leaving it. The 
country people are getting just what they pay for. A cheap man 
can’t afford to be up-to-date—he can hardly live with what he 
gets and has none to spare for books, magazines and travel that 
would fit him for greater service. 

The country churches must shake themselves loose from 
their narrow denominationalism and get together for a broader 
and better purpose. In other words, there’s a greater field of 
usefulness than simply trying to pump religious teachings into 
an unwilling audience. The religious life of today is the useful 
life, the broad uplifting life that takes in ever) amily of every 
creed, and “ism” and works for better schools, vetter boys and 
girls in play and in work, better farming, and better law en- 
forcement. . 

Fewer denominations and stronger churches, with less of 
strife and more of unity of effort, is the erying need of the rural 
districts: 

This problem is ably handled in a book, “The Country 
Church,” by Gill and Pinchot, and interested persons would do 
well to read it. . 


WHY IS BEEF SCARCE? 


T= answer usually sounds as though it came froma phono- 
graph, for it has a wonderful similarity to a hundred other 
answers you’ve heard. Who operates the phonograph? The 
following quotation from a Des Moines daily under date of 
June 4th, makes it sound as though some sand got in the ma- 
chine, for it differs considerably from the familiar tune of, “Oh, 
the range country is breaking up and beef cattle are scarce,” 
or, “The drought of two years ago cut down the supply.” 

After spending twelve years in twisting the tail of the so- 
called beef trust and then failing to rope and brand the critter 
your Uncle Sam might consider such an answer as given below 
as tommyrot. But all the same, it is worth thinking about. 
Many a feeder has quit the game because cattle feeding was a 
gamble, with the so-called beef trust holding the high cards. 

PLAYING SAME TRICK 
Declare Every Advance Has Been Preceded by Artificial Scarcity 


; Local deslers are looking for another advance in the wholesale price of 
veel. 
They delcare that the packers have created an artificial shortage, and that 
there is at present barely enough beef in the local market to supply the trade. 
This shortage the dealers declare is an abnormal condition, and 1s the result 
of an effort on the part of the beef trust to raise the wholesale price of meat. 
**They have played the same trick every time the Pemn Hp my have been 
raised,” a dealer said. “Every advance has been precec by a fictitious 
searcity. As soon as the dealers have found themselves so short that they 
were willing to pay an advanced price to get the meat, the beef was forth- 
coming. 

“The price was raised 1 cent a pound about a week ago. The same short- 
age preceded the raise. This suspicious shortage has been apparent upon 
every occasion that the price of beef has advanced. The truthis, however, that 
there is no difficulty supplying any demand if the purchaser is willing to pay 
the price. There is in other words no shortage if there is money enough to 
pay for the meat. You can buy all the beef you want if you are willing to pay 


the price. 
“The kers have tried to make it appear that the large crowds for the 
last few days had created a local shortage. The crowds made some extra 


y, but it was not enough to create a shortage, 


demands on the general su 
t is one of the tricks of the beef trust.” 


and the packers know it. 
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LAW REFORM BLOCKED 
AWYERS do not want justice, if we may judge by the 
action of the lowa State Bar Association which for the third 
time turned down a proposed change in the laws which would 
prevent the supreme court reversing the verdict of a lower 
court on a technical error unless the error affected the substan- 
tial rights of the appellant. 

The wheels of justice are now clogged with reversals due to 
technical errors that in no way have any bearing upon the 
justice of the case. 

It seems necessary for the people to reform the courts, if the 
lawyers do not want to. They sure do need reforming. 


TRIFLING WITH JUSTICE 


F there is one thing more than another that is arousing 

public indignation it is the tendency of the courts to make a 

farce of justice—or, as it were, discriminating between rich and 
poor in the administration of justice. 

The latest abortion of justice is the postponement, by or- 
ders of United States Attorney General McReynolds, of the 
Diggs-Caminetti white slave cases simply because these young 
men are sons of prominent politicians and wealthy enough to 
defeat justice. It brings reproach upon the attorney general 
to have been a party to this dirty deal. It brings reproach upon 
President Wilson to have stood by the attorney general in- 
stead of by District Attorney McNab of California. Secretary 
Wilson, of the Department of Labor, has blackened his hands 
by taking hold of this effort to defeat justice, and Secretary 
Brvan has not added to his fame by trying to whitewash the 
foulness by his newspaper article. 

The United States of America can get along without high 
officials who compromise with justice when the victims of the 
law happen to be wealthy and influential. What could the 
country expect in the prosecution of powerful trusts when the 
request of a friend or two can postpone prosecution in a ‘oul 
case like this one? 


THE CONGRESSIONAL LOBBY 


| bl certainly was a grand stand play on the part of those Sen- 

ators who professed such innocence and virtue as to be igno- 
rant of any “insidious lobby” at work in and about the halls 
of Congress. It reminds one of the little boy in Sunday school 
who, when the class was asked, ‘“‘Who killed Abel?” nervously 
and vehemenently replied, “Honest, teacher it wasn’t me. We 
just moved to this town yesterday.” 

Of course, how could little Johnnie know anything about the 
tragedy of Cain and Abel when he had just come to town? 
And, of course, how could any self-respecting senator know any- 
thing about an evil-minded lobby when this virtuous senator 
has been busy about his country’s business? 

But the beautiful bubble of innocence has busted and Presi- 
dent Wilson’s charges have been amply sustained. 

The sugar and wool interests have spent a lot of money and 
worked for years to influence Congress to enact favorable laws. 
They have filled the press of the country with the sort of litera- 
ture that would mold public opinion their way. 

Nor are these the only interests that have fattened at the 
trough of Special Privilege by maintaining “insidious lobbies’ 
in Washington. Now that the cat is out of the bag we find 
the subtle hand of the Manufacturers’ Association also had 
hold of the wheel of this Ship of State. 

The farmers have been hoodwinked into helping Special 
Privilege in more ways than one. They’ve been offered a sop 
just often enough to keep them in line. If our suspicions had 
been voiced a few months ago we would have brought down a 
thunderbolt of wrath upon our heads, but now that there is 
ample proof, and more coming to light every day, we modestly 
remark, we could have told you so! 

The same campaign stuff that some farm papers fed the 
farmers on during the (so-called) Canadian reciprocity debate of 
Taft’s administration would sound funny, would be a huge 
joke now in the light of what has come to light through the 
lobby investigating committee of the United States senate. 

Don’t get excited. The only fellows who have a right to 
get excited now are those who, by refined trickery, have misled 
the public, who have played innocent voters into the hands of 
Special Privilege. Their day has come to explain, and yours to 


listen. 
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FOPPERY IN OFFICIAL WASHINGTON | 
INCE Secretary Wm. J. Bryan has declared that he can 
not live on his $12,000 salary as Secretary of State, and 
needs must continue his Chautauqua lecturing, the public 
has been aroused over the high cost of living in Washington, 
or, more properly, the cost of high living. 

Cabinet officers get. $12,000 a year and a few of them man- 
age to live within that amount. Bryan’s predecessors did not 
do so. When Wm. H. Taft was Secretary of War, it cost him 
about $17,000 a year to live. The last Secretary of the Navy, 
Geo. Von L. Meyer spent around $60,000. So it goes, and for 
what? Just to make a show of royalty like European coun- 
tries. Just to satisfy the cravings of a lot of society parasites, 
who demand expensive functions that they may show off their 
wealth and make their boasts of knowing public men. 

The whole affair is a vain show, and hence should be most 
vigorously denounced. If the salaries were spent in studying 
great state questions, or in some way benefitting our govern- 
ment, then we should increase the salaries and not make beg- 
gars of our public men. But so long as it is squandered in win- 
ing and dining, and in a display for social reasons only, then let 
those seek cabinet positions who have the money to spare, for 
they seek only honor and should pay for it. 

However, in a democratic form of government, where we 
boast that all men are equal, where we have no caste, nc 
aristocracy of blood, we should taboo extravagant courtly 
living by our government officials, which has a tendency to 
create a government by wealth instead of by brains and 
ability. 

Secretary Bryan deserves severe criticism for deserting his 
official office to make private gain, when lesser government 
employees are not allowed to earn anything on the side. Ye 
can not serve two masters, Brother Bryan. 


THE VOICE OF JACOB 


) gore: blind old Isaac was fooled most cunningly by Jacob 
when Esau was pursuaded to part with his birthright for a 
mess of pottage. 

You can’t blame the unsophisticated hungry hunter youth 
who could see no particular value in the brithright at that 
particular time. He naturally trusted his cunning mother and 
clever brother. And I don’t see how you can blame old Isaac 
for passing the birthright blessing upon the head of Jacob, if he 
really thought he was blessing the elder son. 

There’s a parellel case right up-to-date. In the tariff squab- 
ble our Uncle Sam has been the blind Isaac. Special Privilege 
in various disguises has been the cunning Jacob, and the ‘‘dear 
people” have played the part of Esau. You bet, we've had a 
mess of pottage all right, and after tasting it, we’ve found that 
we have paid a whooping big price for it. 

There’s been a long and loud cry going up for months in be- 
half of the dear people—the consumers of sugar—for free 
sugar. The hand is the hand of Esau (Wholesale Grocer’s 
Association in the name of the dear people), but the voice is 
the voice of Jacob (sugar refiners who would benefit by free 
sugar). 

And another Esau crying aloud for the blessing (of high tariff 
so the beet growers might live) in the name of Beet Sugar 
Grower’s Association, turns out to be another Jacob (alias 
Beet Sugar Manufacturers). 

And we find the Wool Grower’s Association is the bewhiskered 
woolen manufactures who hid behind sheeps clothing for their 
own benefit, and the sheepmen be damned! 

“On with the dance. Let joy be unconfined.” Let's have a 
merry time of it, and get up a howling free-for-all fight among 
revelers, so as to get everybody telling on everybody else, and 
thus give the public the real inside facts about this tariff ques- 
tion. Uncle Sam has been stroking the supposed hand of Esau 
and failing to catch the tone of Jacob’s voice, while we, poor 
hungry Esaus, have been licking at a mess of pottage. 


DIRECT ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS 


T last a sufficient number of states have been brought into 

line to make it possible to choose our United States sen- 
ators by direct vote instead of by legislative vote. Slowly, 
very slowly indeed, the people are coming into power. 
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SAYING 


GOOD-BYE TO 


WASHDAY 


By L. R. ENDER 





ERE, in few words, 
H is what the Chat- 
field cooperative 
laundry has done: 
In the three months of 


its existence it has been a 


paying proposition from 
the start. 
It has enabled the 


stor kholding farmer to get 
his w whing done at a cost 
of 97.9 cents—less than a 
dollar for a whole farm 
household-——a week. 

As a dividend-produc- 
ing business it has made 
a net profit of $203.09, 
at the end of the first two months of operation, for the farmers 
who own and run it. 

It has added to the patronage of the creamery which is run 
in an adjacent wing of the building. 

“Blue Monday,”’ wash-day, has been relegated to history on 

seventy-five farms of the cooperative farmers. 
About seven years ago the buttermaker at the creamery ob- 
tained an old churn, equipped it with pulleys and belting, and 
set it to running in the power room as a washing machine. 
The cheapness of operating the churn washing machine im- 
mediately struck the fancy of the creamery management, and 
the Chatfield farmers’ club set itself to ascertain how everyone 
felt about establishing a cooperative laundry at the creamery. 
Che officials of the farmers’ club and those of the creamery 
thought that to make the contemplated cooperative laundry 
the largest success, the sympathy and good-will of the people 
of Chatfield, as well as the support of the creamery patrons, 
should be had. A big picnic 
provided with an elaborate 
program on farm ccoperation 
was held. When the picnic 
was concluded all who were 
there, including the women, 
who were naturally most con- 
cerned, balloted on the co- 
operative laundry scheme. The 
outcome of the voting was an 
almost unanimous declaration 
in favor of the project. 

Following up such an em- 
phatic expression, a commit- 
tee was dicen. a laundry or- 
ganization was effected and 
some prominent citizens com- 
menced a canvas of the Chat- 
field villagers and farmers to 





raise stock subscriptions to 

inaugurate the laundry. Not 

work that takes ti the least bit of trouble, or 

vornan 8 fa difficulty, was encountered in 

finding subscribers for the 

ck that 3; offered Th promoters obtaine i the promise of 
ti uli they would send -their washmes to the co- 


laundry And not only did the 224 families promise 
ey bought $2,500 worth of stock, each family 
to $25. 

tive laundry experiment was on 
of money and good-will. The new 
s created wholly distinct from the 


| } rt time the cooper 
the standpoint 
organization 


the bu 


end of iness; but the officers of the laundry 

stock company were the identical officers of the creamery 
npany. By this arrangement the two establishments had to 
rk in harmony unless the managers were of a disposition to 
rht among themselves and this they refused to do, having no 


} 
» coir 





This illustration shows the laundry and creamery combined. 
is an interior view of the laundry 


Rat Aen The creamery officers 
were careful not to lose 
track of funds, though 
they were to handle the 
money in both organiza- 
tions. The creamery com- 
pany had $2,000 on hand 
and the creamery di- 
rectors voted to spend 
this sum in building an 
addition, or ell, to the 
creamery plant adjoining 
the power room of the 
creamery. The addition 
and light and heat and 

ywer were rented to the 
aundry end of the busi- 
ness by the creamery, at a stipulated rate which was to 
fixed by calculating interest, depreciation, insurance, taxes, 
and so forth. The rate of rental did not contemplate a cent of 
profit to the creamery, but only took into consideration an 
even break for the capital that was tied up in the laundry. 

The Building and Equipment 

The laundry wing was put up at once and cost $2,000. Ma- 
chinery and equipment, costing $2,500 more, were bought and 
installed. When the Chatfield cooperative laundry was ready 
to begin operations it was as modern as laundries are any- 
where in the cities. 

Between the laundry ell of the double plant and the butter- 
working room were the engine and fuel rooms. i en- 
ables both the creamery and laundry to get at the power with- 
out any chance of contaminating odors, dirt, etc., getting to 
the butter, cream and milk. The creamery steam engine boiler 
doesn’t make any wasted steam; the laundry takes the engine 
exhaust steam and heats the 
drying room with it and also 
heats all the water that the laun- 
dry needs. The one boiler fur- 
nishes all the power, heat and 
steam required. 

The equipment of the laun- 
dry is complete: Two three- 
compartment and one one-com- 
partment washers; one extrac- 
tor, which is a centrifugal ringer 
throwing water out of the cloth 
by centrifugal motion; one dec p- 
wheel starching machine; on> 
starch boiler; one five-roll man- 
gle; one combination ironer for 
shirts and collars; one neckband 
ironer; one collar shaping ma- 
chine; one tube shaper for col- 
lars and one set of standard 
weighing scales. The dry room 
has two compartments. 

Seven people are employed 
in the laundry. A male super- 
intendent receives $1,200 a year, one woman receives 20 cents 
an hour and five girls are paid 15 cents an hour. These are the 
whole force of employes. For the first two months of the year, 
January and February, the gross revenues of the laundry were 
$859.65. For that same period the expenses exclusive of build- 
ing rent, heat and power were $656.56, leaving a profit of 
$203.09. If five more girls were employed and a little more 
soap used the output easily could be increased one-half and each 
patron would get his own laundry done a little more cheaply 
than now. 

A farmer, C. J. Managhan, is secretary and manager of 
the creamery and laundry. To him is due a large part of the 
credit for the past and increasing success of the enterprise. 

Continued on page 35 
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THE DOG 
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AND THE LAW 


By WALTER K. TOWERS, J. D. 


driving his automobile on the right-hand side of a 
public highway at a low rate of speed. On the other 
side of the road, going in the opposite direction was a wagon 
drawn by a large horse. Enter the dog, weight 135 pounds, 
wko ran toward the automobile, barking as he ran. He snapped 
at the right fore tire, but missed it, and his body struck the leit 
fore wheel. This caused the machine to skid to the other side 
of the road so that, while still in contact with the dog’s body it 
came directly in front of the horse, which reared and descended 
upon the top of the automobile, injuring it. The dog did not 
touch the horse. The automobile owner had a legal remedy 
and he pursued it. He sued the owner of the dog, and recovered. 
Cases somewhat less unusual in their circumstances, yet no 
less important to the parties gnvolved continually arise. If a 
dog attacks your horse as you drive along the highway you 
want to know what you can do about it beside expressing a 
more or less forceful opinion of the beast and his owner, and 
making ineffectual passes with the whip. Ifadog runs through 
your yard and it annoys you, you want to know whether you 
may kill the dog, whether you may sue his owner, or whether you 
must just take it out in words. If your dog chases your neigh- 
bor’s chickens you want to know your possible responsibilities. 
If your dog developes vicious tendencies you should know of 
the duties and liabilities which the law imposes on the keepers 
of such dogs. 


N' )T long ago a gentleman by the name of Williams was 


The Dog’s Legal Status 
He is 


animals 


Before the law the dog occupies a class by himself. 


classified somewhere between wild and domestic 
Many courts classify him with domestic 
animals, but promptly make a number of 
exceptions. “It is true,” says one jucge, 
“that dogs have become domesticated, so 
that it is usual and perhaps not improper 
language to call them “domestic animals;”’ 
but, as they still retain, in great measure, 
their natural propensities, they may more 
properly be called domestic animals with 
vicious habits. They still keep their wild 
characteristics.” 

The courts incline to this view because 
they feel that as a dog is not fit for food, 
and neither does he give milk, he is of no 
intrinsic value. Further he is afflicted with 
rabies which he communicates, if not de- 
stroyed. And, lastly, the purposes for 
which he is kept require—so the courts 
believe—that he be bred for some degree 
of his former ferocity and mischievousness. 
Certain it is that, before the law, a dog 
occupies a plane beneath the cow, the 
horse, the pig, or even the chicken. 

But the dog has his warm defenders even 
among judges. “From the time of the 
pyramids to the present day,” said a 
Maine judge, ‘‘from the frozen pole to the 
torrid zone, wherever man has been there has been his dog. 
Cuvier has asserted that the dog was, perhaps, necessary for 
the establishment of civil society, and a little reflection will 
convince us that barbarous nations owe much of their civiliza- 
tion above the brute to the possession of the dog. He is the 
friend and companion of his master—accompanying him jn his 
walks; his servant, aiding him in hi- era tiha: tne playmate of 
his childve> "i, inmate ci his house, protecting it against all 
The dog wes a part of the agricultural establish- 
ment of the Romans. Virgil in his Georgics has given direc- 
tions es to their management and education. Today in many 
countries they are used for draught, as in France and Holland, 
and everywhere are regarded as possessing value, and as the 
subject of traffic. Otway the poet says of them: 

“They are honest creatures 
And ne’er betray their masters, never fawn 
On any they love not.” 


assailants. 


If a man steals your dog you may “‘have the law upon him.” 
Although the law is loath to admit that the canine is domesti- 
cated it does recognize that he is property in the hands of his 
owner, as is a cow or areaper. Mastiffs, hounds, spaniels and 
tumblers were alone recognized as property by early English 
laws; but today a dog’s a dog, and you may enforce property 
rights in him though he be of ochre aa To dogs, as to other 
animals, is applied the rule that the owner of the mother is the 
owner of the offspring. 

Keeper Responsible for Vicious Dog 

John Bentley owned a dog that was accustomed to follow 
him when he drove to town. The dog would lie undér the 
horses and attack and bite any strangers approaching the team. 
Bentley hitched his team in an inn shed and departed on his 
errands. It became necessary to move the team and the inn- 
keeper, acting entirely within his rights, approached the team 
for that purpose. He was attacked and injured by the dog, 
sued Bentley and recovered. The basis of such a liability was 
Bentley’s knowledge of his dog’s habits. If the owner or keeper 
of a dog knows of any vicious propensity he becomes absolutely 
liable to all others for injuries which the dog inflicts. Gener- 
ally, it is not unlawful to keep a vicious dog, but if you do you 
must do so at your own peril, and take the burden of seeing to 
it that the animal is kept shut up. The public is entitled to act 
upon the presumption that all vicious animals are confined. 

Imposing an additional liability upon the keeper of an 
animal known to possess bad habits is of no recent origin. In 
Exodus xxi :28, 29, itis written: “If an ox gore a man or woman, 
that they die, then the ox shall be surely stoned, and the flesh 

shall not be eaten; but the owner of the ox 
shall be quit. But if the ox were wont to 
yush with his horns in time past, and it 
path been testified to the owner, and he 
hath not kept him in, but that he hath 
killed a man or a woman, the ox shall be 
stoned, and his owner also shall be put to 
death.” Generally speaking the law is, and 
long has been, that the owner’s liability 
for his dog’s misdoings, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, depends upon his knowledge of 
the animals past inclinations from the path 
of rectitude. 
Alex. Smith owned a dog of vicious dis- 
position. He turned it over to Morris 
Claypool, but retained the ownership. 
The dog attacked and injured one Kendall. 
Kendall sued Smith but failed to recover as 
Smith was not the keeper of a vicious dog. 
If the dog had been kept on Smith’s prem- 
ises, Or in any manner under his control, 
he could not have escaped liability. So if 
one’s child or servant owns a dog that is 
kept within the household the head of the 
house is keeper, and liable as such. Neither 
will the law allow an owner or keeper to 
lightly escape liability by denying knowl- 
edge of the dog’s bad habits. If the circumstances are such 
that a reasonable person should have known of the viciousness 
no denial will avail. 

There are many cases where the owner of the dog hecomes 
liable without _any knowledge of its ~:c, One Stout ~ 
“"> Wwaixing with hig dogs when they attacked and killed a 
cat, in the doorway of the cat’s owner. Stout did everything in 
his power to stop his dogs and rescue the cat, but he was held 
liable in damages to the owner of the cat. This was not be- 
cause of any knowledge on his part of any bad habits on the 
part of his dogs, but because they were on the street unmuzzled 
and unleashed in violation of a municipal ordinance. Dog 
owners are bound by the regulations of any proper legislative 
body and if they disregard them they are liable for the con- 
sequences. 

Many states have enacted statutes making dog owners and 

Continued-on page 27 
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SIDELIGHTS ON R 


URAL SCHOOLS 


By MRS. CECILIA FARWELL 


as a factor in the solution of our rural difficulties, yet 

as a matter of fact it is one of the most important of 

them all. The country school building is unattractive, usually 
is dirty, it has absolutely no redeeming feature, except the 
fact of its being in the country, and this one the country boy is 
is very apt to so wrongly estimate 


W* have been in the habit of eliminating the rural school 


apt to overlook—indeed he 
lues, as 


Value P to 


“No, Ido not. But I understand that she is capable, and I 
know that she will treat James all right. It isn’t her fault.” 

I persuaded her to go with me to the school building the next 
morning, and the young teacher’s appreciation of our visit 
would have been gain enough, even if there had been no other. 
But, when I had pointed out to Mrs. Sewell how James sat all 
day long in a glare of light, and we had talked over with the 

teacher the ques- 
= tion of shades 








blame this one - 
good thing for all 
of the bad things 


There is no 
reason why this 
should be true 


The country boy 
is as important as 
his cousin in the 
city. He is to en- 
ter into the same 
citizenship, is to 
take up the same 
responsibilities, to 
carry as heavy a 
share of the bur- 
dens of the future 
as the other, and 
yet we have as a 
people ne¢g- 
lected his well be- 
ing in a way for 
which we ought to 
be ashamed, and 
we have already, 
as a nation, paid 
a terrible price for 
this neglect! 

Colonel Roose- 
velt says: “In the last analysis the man upon the farm is the 
man upon whom our civilization rests.” And yet we have been 
fostering conditions on the farm and in the schools available to 
the boy of the farm that make any youth of spirit and energy 
chafe and try his utmost to get away from them, and in man 
cases only the fellow who has no ambition stays to be the bul- 
wark for civilization. We have not yet, in too many com- 
munities, gotten away from the attitude that the bright boys 
and girls of the family are to be sent away to school to be fitted 
for professional life and the stupid ones kept at home to follow 
the plow. 

it is we ll to call the attention of those interested in better 
conditions in the rural communities to some of the things which 
might so easily be changed, and which would make a great dif- 





A type of country school house which should be more general. 
The country children deserve its equal or better. 


for the windows 
we felt that the 
morning had been 
well spent. 
The Indifference of 
Parents 

The attitude 
of parents might 
be said to be an- 
other thing wrong 
with country 
schools, for if the 
country people 
were not utterly 
indifferent the 
country schools 
would have kept 





pace with other 
things. It is a 
fact that, while 
modern ma- 
chinery and in- 
ventions have 


bettered the con- 
ditions and made 
easier the farmer 
and his family, 
the schools have 
been practically stationary for forty years. If a new buildi 

is to be erected it is put up on the same plan as the old one, =| 
it might be added that a new building seldom is erected until the 
old one is absolutely unfit for further service. I have been in- 
vestigating the question of country schools in three states dur- 
ing the last ten months, and I have seen few of them to which 
I would wish to send a‘child, though almost without exception 
the conditions which made them so were those which a little 
interest, and cooperation with the teacher on the part of the 
parents could correct. 

In the matter of construction, the door opening directly upon 
the children is often a source of colds and sickness in the winter, 
while the great stove in the center of the room, without any 
ventilating system at all, is an additional source of illness and 

discomfort. The windows, the only 








ference in results for the country child. 

Evils of Poorly Constructed Buildings ; 

One 18 a question of construction 
We all pay our toll to the oculist sooner 
or later, but it is surprising that w 
should d ‘liberately so plan and construct 
a building in which it is the purpose to 
put our little folk for the greatest part of 
each school day as to make sure that thi 
toll is doubled. The master’s desk in 
the front, the three windows along each 
side, often without curtains or shades of 
uny kind, and what better could the 
oculist ask for the improvement of his 


business? The cross-lights meet at the 


focus of the eves of each individual child, 
+= — ‘ i -~ 
nd uf there fs the angntes: sfpcengy to 
her or mother wha 
weakness, perhaps inherited from a tather or mote? crew 
up under the same conditions, the poor little eyes draw them- 
selves up, twist and squint, and try in vain to adapt themselves 
to conditions which ought not to be. 
[ can not think what makes James scowl! so,” said a young 
other to me recently, “he seems happy in school—this is his 
first term—but he came home the very first day with a scowl.” 
“Let us go to school tomorrow, and see if we can find the 


reason,” | suggested. 
Oh, it is probably nothing,” she demurred. “I have never 


been to school—I believe in upholding the teacher, and not 


interfering 


Do vou | 


James’s teacher?” 


now 








source of fresh air, must of necessity be 
kept closed in cold weather, and the air 
of the school room has no chance for 
purification except for the passing in and 
out at the door, which admits the raw 
cold of the outdoors. Fresh air is not of 
necessity cold air, and it is possible to 
install a ventilating system, even in a 
small building, which will give children 
plenty of fresh air, and so avoid the dull- 
ness and headache of the overheated 
room, and at the same time not chill. 
Improper Toilet Facilities 
The surroundings of the rural school 





A barren-looking, sun-beaton, as well as cold- are often the only redeeming feature 
pierced frame. . 


thereof, and yet there is one out of doors 
condition that is sadly overlooked—the toilet facilities. I have 
inspected these, W&> tha thougnt in mv mind of calling to the 
attention of local mother’s clubs some of the Lungs ran wens. 
tribute to the physical and the moral wrong conditions in the 
community, but I have found these conditions so general that 
I feel it will be unfair to the children whose interests are 
at stake not to speak of these things in a way as far reaching as 
is possible. Only the most careful attention on the part of the 
teacher and the parent can keep these places from being a 
menace, and yet I have talked with teacher after teacher who 
told me that they had never entered the toilet rooms set aside 
for the boys, and knew nothing of the condition of them, and 
that the county. superintendant inspected them about once a 
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year. A woman who is old enough to 
teach school is old enough to realize the 
need of this inspection, and to take the 
responsibility of her position. Your little 
son, dear careful mother, whom you have 
guarded so carefully, enters the first day of 
school upon a course of education far dif- 
ferent from the one that you have planned 
for him, when he enters these out-build- 
ings whose walls are filled with obscene 
words and pictures; and there is always an 
older boy, whose education was begun a 
year or more before, to instruct him as to 
their meanings. I heard a mother say 
once that she hated to see the little boy 
start to school that fall, because it was 
such a short time before he would “lose 
all his sweet innocence.” But the idea of 
protecting him in this new world-which he 
was te enter, either by right instruction, or 
by controlling the influences of the school 
world, never occurred to her. Recently, 
talking to a mother on this subject, she 
told me the story of a boy who had lived 
in her district who ‘‘was carried right 
past my door, when they took him away 
—and I drew the blinds, that I might not 
see him when they went by—it was too 
terrible! They were taking him to the in- 
sane asylum, and he told the doctors how 
he had learned the awful habit which sent 
him there right out at our own district 
school! He even told the name of the boy 
who had taught it to him! And I looked 
at my own boy, going to that school every 
day, and I wanted to take him out, even 
if he never learned anything! And I 
wish that you would tell the story,” she 
went on. ‘Print it, and tell it when you 
talk about the country schools, so that 
mothers will know, and guard the boys!”’ 
Supervise the Play Grounds 

The unsupervised play grounds are 
another fertile source of wrong influence 
in the country school. The teacher feels 
that there are so few children, and that 
they are so close to the building, that she is 
apt to give little attention to what goes 
on unless there is an outcry of some sort. 
When children are gathered in from so 
many different home conditions it is not 
fair to any of them that they should be 





allowed to influence each other without 
supervision from someone who under-| 
stands these conditions. 

There are many needs of the country 
schools, and yet the greatest need of allisa 
little intelligent interest on the part of the 
patrons. If you would keep the boy or 
girl on the farm make sure that he has all 
of the educational advantages possible | 
to his cousin in the city. He is a poor 
sort of a boy if he does not want an educa- 
tion—and depend upon it he does want it, 
even though there may be nothing in that 
barren old school house to make him 
realize the want. But the mere fact that 
he has been so fortunate as to be born in 
the country ought not to be a bar to his 
satisfying this natural demand of his| 
nature. Give him such an education that | 
he will be fitted for staying on the farm, 
not for going to town to stand behind a 
counter. More than that, give him such 
an education that he may realize that the 
life in the country offers as many oppor- | 
tunities for prosperity, for helpfulness, | 
for good citizenship, and for happiness, | 
as any other life—nay more! The rural 
districts are giving up their best each year, | 
and there is no place where capability, 
earnestness, integrity and effort are so| 
needed as on the farm. Give the boy a | 
chance! 


TRAPPING AND HUNTING CON. 
- -san 
We are examining the hundreds of let- 
ters submitted in our trapping and hunt- | 
ing contest just as rapidly as we can and | 
will be ready to announce the winners | 
soon. So many letters were received that 
it is a big task to read all of them and 
pick out the best.—Editor 
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Symbols 


of Protection 


Ancient Egyptians carved 
over their doorways and upon 
their temple walls the symbol 
of supernatural protection; a 
winged disk. It typified the 
light and power of the sun, 
brought down from on high 
by the wings of a bird. 


Medizval Europe, in a 
more practical manner, sought 
protection behind the solid 
masonry of castle walls. 


In America we have ap- 
proached the ideal of the 
Egyptians. Franklin drew 
electricity from the clouds 
and Bell harnessed it to the 
telephone. 


Today the telephone is a 
means of protection more 
potent than the sun disk 
fetish and more practical than 
castle walls. 
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The Bell System has 
carried the telephone wires 
everywhere throughout the 
land, so that all the people 
are bound together for the 
safety and freedom of each. 


This telephone protection, 
with electric speed, reaches 
the most isolated homes. 
Such ease of communication 
makes us a homogeneous 
people and thus fosters and 
protects our national ideals 
and political rights. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 





Excelsior 


The first motorcycle to go 100 
miles an hour 


The only motercyc e with complete control in handle bars 


You never have to take your hands off 
cycle. 


can learn to run itin five minutes, 
Wonderful motor 


The Excelsior motor is the most 
powerful ever t into any motor- 
ecycie. Every celsior victory is 
made with this regular stock design 
motor. These victories (see pane! at 
right) prove motor and entire mach- 
ioe euguane in strength and dura- 
lity. 


for strength 


gives many 


Excelsior, single 4-5 h. p., price, 8200.00 Excelsior, twin 7-10 bh. p., price, $250.00 


Write today for illustrated catalog and nearest agent’s name 
Learn al! the many superior features of the Exceisior. Let us also tell 


you where you can see itand rideit, Write today. 


Excelsior Motor Mfg. & Supply Co., Dept. 


The right hand grip controls the thfottle. 
clutch... It's the simplest, safest, surest controlled machine—you 


Easiest riding 
The Kumfort Kushion seat port 
cradle spring fork absorb jars. Handle 
bars so constructed that they can’t twist 
on heaviest roads. 
is re-inforced and can be relied upon 


erate, upkeep expense extremely low 


the handle bars of the Excelsior Auto- , 
The left hand operates the 


Best at Portland, Ore, 
Races June 9-13 
Excelsior won six firsts 
and one second out of 
seven events. An Ex- 
celsior 4 horse power 
single, which had run 
68,000 miles in daily 
service made five miles 
in five minutes flat— 
fastest time in its class. 
Few territories open 


and 


Entire construction 
and security. Prices mod- 


years of service, 





D, Chicago 





‘or live agents 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS 











By A. E. VANDERVORT 


ODERN improved implements, any 
one of them, will pay 6 per cent 


on the amount invested. Buy- 
ing them is a first-class investment, vastly 
better for the average farmer than min- 
ing stock. 

As a rule, the harrow of some kind must 
follow the plow in order to secure a suit- 
able seedbed. There are many kinds, the 
old peg-tooth, the spring-tooth, the 
smoothing harrow, disc, double action 
cutaway and others. It does not make so 
much’ difference which is used as when 
and how. The harrow should always be 
used soon after the plow has done its work, 
before the furrow has become dry and 
hard. One working then is worth three 
a few days later. 

On lumpy ‘ground the roller can be 
used to good advantage, but, as a rule, 
should not be used when the ground is too 
wet. Should hard, driving rains beat 
down the ground, and sun and winds 
crust and bake it, then the tool of al] tools 
to put it. again in good order is the double 
action cutaway harrow for four horses. 

How to Plow Hard Ground 

I know of an experience with this tool 
that may be of interest. During the sum- 
mer a successful farmer cut a large field 
of timothy hay and then wished to plow 
it. It was heavy ground, very dry and 
baked so hard it cracked open. It could 
not be plowed with less than four horses, 
and then it would have been clods in 
some places half as large as a man could 


lift. He went to this unpromising field 
with a double action cutaway and in 
eight days, without one drop of rain, 


he had the field so that he could plow it as 
easily as any spring plowing. He worked 
on the theory of a dust mulch and it 
was perfectly successful. I feel very sure 
if the farmers in the drouth districts dur- 
ing the past dry seasons had been pro- 
vided with this tool and used it as this 
farmer did, they would have had notrouble 
at all in seeding their fields, and would 
also have had moisture enough to cause 
the other crops to grow until the rains 
came 

Implements Worthy of Care 

Let us now consider the care of farm 
implements. I have a neighbor who has 
had in constant use one lumber wagon 
bought in 1870, another in 1885. The 
first is still a good wagon and second near- 

as good as new. Lither will carry two 

ns anywhere. To start with both were 
first-class wagons; the older one, with 
double body, whiffletrees and neck yoke, 
ost $124; the other, bare running gears 
st $72 
These wagons are never allowed to 
nd in sun or rain when not in use, and 


re 


kivery two years they are given a coat 
This is simple, is inexpensive and 
can be done by most anybody at all 
handy with tools. A wagon before paint- 
ing should be cleanly washed and sand- 
papered to remove all roughness. Every 


of paint 





ure kept in a building with an earth floor. 
Che tires have never been loose on either. | If you are so favored that you can turn a 


bolt and rivet should be looked after to 
see that they are all right and solid. 
Hot Oil Bath for Wheels 


The rims of the wheels should be treated 
to a hot bath of linseed oil. A V-sha 
metal trough is just the thing for this. 
Put in it enough oil to cover the rims, 
build a fire under it, bring the oil to a tem- 
perature of about 200 degrees, put in the 
wheel and turn it very slowly, until 
satisfied that every crack and crevice be- 
tween the tire and rim are filled with the 
oil. This treatment for this part of the 
wheel is of more importance than the paint- 
ing. Care should be used not to get the 
oil too hot, as it must be remembered 
that oil can be made a great deal hotter 
than water, and if too hot, will burn off 
what old paint may be left in the felloes, 
and injure the strength of the wood. 

The axles must not be neglected. 
Every time they are oiled or greased they 
should be well cleaned. None but the 
best lubricants should be used. The 
axles should at all times be kept washered 
up in place; with one thin washer inside 
and all others at the small end of the axle, 
one quarter inch is plenty of play. With 
thie treatment of farm wagons I feel sure 
the average period of usefulness can be 
doubled. 

Shelter and Oil the Tools 

The same principles Of care apply to all 
tools with equal force. When you come 
from the fields with a plow or other tool, 
see that it is in order and placed under 
cover. Have a can of kerosene oil and 
with a brush go over all bright wearing 
parts and when you want to use it again 
you will not have occasion to use any bad 
words before you are ready for business. 
4 neighbor of mine to save 5 cent’s 
worth of oil, ruined anew mowing machine 
in a short time. A mower does not need 
much oil, and much will not stay on, but 
the wearing parts need it often and only 
good oil should be used. 

See to it that lost motion is promptly 
looked after and taken up. The wear is 
vastly more on a loose bearing’than on one 
that is just right. All mowers and rea 
can be removed and bearings adjusted. 

Always keep your knives aaans A 
mowing machine should never be run, in 
either heavy or light work, more than half 
a day without grinding the knives. Re- 
member that a sharp knife is easy on your 
team, also easy on your machine. 

Care of Grain Drill 

The grain drill is another implement 
which suffers a great deal for want of care. 
After use, it should be thoreughly cleaned, 
especially the fertilizer attachment, be- 
cause the acids and salts in the phos- 
phates cause the machine to rust rapidly. 


hose on the machine and thoroughly wash 
it, so much the better; if not, wash with 
water and sponge. After it becomes 
thoroughly dry, take your brush and give 
it a good coat of oil; elevate one wheel 









and turn by hand until every part 
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Pay No More 
Than Wittes Price 
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and low grade fuels 
and gas. Cheaper power. 
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summer or 
sary, isa sure thing of every WITTE. 
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Ideal Seed 
Corn Racks 


Store seed corn in the least 
possible space. No two ears 
touching. Gives perfect circu- 
lation of air, socorn dries quick- 
ly. Easy to use and will last a 
lifetime as the ears are simply 
laid on the racks with no met- 
alstuck in the ear to rust and 
corrode. Cheap, simple and 
durable. Used and recom- 
m by seedmen and corn 
growers. Ask your dealer for 
the Ideal Racks or write ve 
FREE ‘‘How to pick and care 
for seed corn.’’ Write today. 


The National Manufacturing Co. 


1720 Locust St., Des Moines, lowa 


SALESMEN 
DISTRICT MANAGERS 
HAN 


N WANTED 


spliter, fence 
’ 
machine, lifting and pulling jack, cider press, 
post and stump puller, cable maker, vise, 
wrenchesand ete handi-kit. Used by Far- 
mers, Contractors, Teamsters, Threshermen, Fac- 
tories, Millsand Mines. Capacity 2to 4tons. All 
steel and malleable - Guaranteed for Life. 
30-DAY FREE TRIAL AND SAMPLE OFFER 
Westart you out, You can easily place 600 in your 
. Exclusive territory. Experience unneces- 
ary. Free course in new and original salesmanship. 
Ast et oe Prospectus fr 
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The comfort, economy and 
durability of Steel Shoes is 
amazing. Thousands 

throwing sway leath- 
er-eoled shoes, boots, 


throat, 
matism. Saving ia doctors’ 
bills more than pays for 
them. They fit fine and foel sorns, bunions of serenesa 
20 DAYS’ FREE TRY-ON. Send for my free book. “The 
Sole of Steel,’’ and learn how to save $10 to $20 shoe money. 


| N. M. RUTHSTEIN, the Steel Shoe Man, I'ept. 19. Racine, Wis. 


QUEEN GRADER ano GLEANER 


Cleans and Grades, Oats, Wheat, Clover, Timo- 
thy, Corn, Barley, Rye, Flax, Beans, Cow Peas, 
Alfalfa, etc. Separates all seeds and grains, of dif- 
ferent size and gravity. Takes all Buckhorn from 
clover. Price $25.00. e only machine en- 
dorsed by PURDUE University of Lafayette, 
Ind. 10 days free trial. Free Booklet. Address 

Queen Grader and Cleaner Co. 
417 Majestic Bidg. Indianapolis, Ind. 








3 year old roots will be closed out at less than cost. 





I have sold my business and must 
move garden. 1911 seeds, 1, 2 and 


Your backyard or woodiot will raise hundreds of 
dollars worth. Send for culture book and prices. 
Bavwin G. Hrier, lawlier, lowa 


Mention Successful Farming’s guarantee 
when writing to advertisers. 
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covered with oil, then when you want to 
use it again, it will be re ady. 
Farm Shc ps Needed 


For the purpose of proper care of farm 
implements a farm shop is desirable; in 
fact, almost indispensable; also some tools. 
Get a couple of saws, rip and cross cut, 
(and a hack saw to cut iron—Editor), a 
good brace and set of bits from one-eighth 
to one inch; a claw and ariveting hammer; 
set of chisels from one-quarter to one and 
one-half inch; a good vise, and if a port- 
able forge can be added, so much the bet- 
ter. With this small list of tools a be- 
ginning can be made and such others can 
be added as may suggest themselves by 
practice. 

In closing, let me assure you that these 
thoughts are from one who has had prac- 
tical experience with farm implements 


all his life. 


THE BOURNE PLAN OF ROAD 
IMPROVEMENT 

Hon. Jonathan Bourne, Jr., is Chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Federal 
Aid in the construction of post roads. He 
has been working for national aid to road 
improvement. He has this to say: 

“With city population increasing three 
times as fast as rural population, and 
production of food stuffs not near keep- 
ing pace with increase in population, there 
is surely need to make farm life more at- 
tractive. The problem is one of national 
importance, for congestion of population 
in cities is a national evil. Upon coun- 
try life we depend chiefly for the strength 
and vigor of Rody, mind and moral char- 
acter that make a nation great. 

“To halt the drift of men and women 
toward the cjty, we must make farm life 
more pleasant and farm operation more 
profitable. No public undertaking will 
aid more in this direction than improve- 
ment of highways, for good roads destroy 
the isolation of country life, improve 
market opportunities and decrease the 
cost of hauling farm produce to town. 

“To meet the situation, I have suggested 
a plan for Federal aid to good roads, the 
purpose of which is to unite the nation 
and the several states in an expenditure of 
three billions of dollars in fifty years for 
road construction and maintenance. If 
adopted, this plan will produce these re- 
sults: 

“First, add one hundred billion dollars 
to our national wealth. 

“Second, save a billion dollars annually 
to farmers by partial substitution of motor 
»ower for horse and mule power, as today 
it costs two billion dollars annually to feed 
the 25,000,000 horses and mules on Ameri- 
can farms. Even with continuation of 
animal power it would reduce our present 
‘mud tax’ one hundred millions an- 
nually. 

“Third, furnish occupation for 400,000 
people in maintaining the highways, ex- 
cept during the harvest season, when they 
would be free to work on farms during 
the busy season. A road well maintained 
until that time needs no care during the 
harvest period. 

“Any person interested in the subject 
o” good roads can secure a copy of my 
suggestion plan by writing me, care of the 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 
c 


MORE THAN GOOD READING 

Successful Farming readers get far 
more than good reading matter for the 
price of their subscription. On the day 
you become a subscriber, Successful Farm- 
ing steps behind you with its guarantee 
of satisfaction in all your dealings with 
manufacturers and distributers whose 
goods are advertised in Successful Farm- 
ing. The only requirement is that you 
mention Successful Farming when mak- 
ing your purchases, or answering adver- 
tisements. 
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WA You can cut down the heaviest stand of corn or cane with an 

. easy slash of a Keen Kutter Corn and Cane Knife, orcut through 
the tightest packed hay in a jiffy with a Keen Kutter Hay 
Knife. The cut of these knives is powerful, clean and sure. 


\\ _AEEN KUTTER 


Corn, Cane and Hay Knives 


have heavy, razor-edged steel blades. Handles are strong, 
hold the blades with a vise-like firmness and are shaped to 
ensure a good grip. Every one is guaranteed. It must be 
absolutely satisfactory or your dealer will cheerfully refund 
your money or give you a new tool. 


**The Recollection of 


Long After the Price is 
Trade Mark Registered, 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
SIMMONS HARBWARE co., Inc. 











ity Remains 
orgotten.’”* 
—E. C. SIMMONS 











The Only Drill With a 
Perfect Furrow Opener 


ERB’S the drill that will greatly increase your crops 
and profits, just as it has pane for hundreds of other 





. 










progressive farmers. It with our won- 
derful DISC SHOE FURROW DPEN ER, the only 
one that com every advantage of the single disc for 
cutting trash and penetrat hard ground, with — ad- 
vantage of the shoe for form the furrow and depositing the grain. It’s the 
furrow opener that packs the seed bed after the disc bas opened the furrow. 
shoe carries the seed to the bottom of the packed furrow. Every seed counts. 
Every soot my aowe at a proper, ery 2. = every — comes up and ripens 

evenly and the in grades up t. e shoe prevents any rom falling into 


e New Peoria Drill 


is the only one equi with this Disc Shoe Furrow Opener. So the New 

Peoria is the drill that is sure to increase your crops and save your seed. 

the drill that insures every seed the three essential rements 

for successfully growing small grain—Heat, Air and Moisture. 

Even if you have a new drill of some other make, it will pay you 
‘well to discard it and buy a New Peoria. 


Do not think that tne wonderful Disc Shoe 
Furrow Opener is the only advantage of the 
New Peoria Drill. Every other part is just 
as superior. Let us prove it. You take 
no chances on the New Peoria. Every drill 
sold on an absolute guarantee. Let us send 
you a booklet and all the facts and fi » 
also opinions of men who know. Send your 
name and address on a postal now. It’s 
worth money for you to know all the details, 


Peoria Drill & Seeder Co. 


2443North Perry St., Peoria, Ilinois 































Every Seed 
Laid ina 
Packed Seed 
Bed 


































ARMELE'T 


SILO FILLERS 


Handsome, illustrated booklet giving 30 
convincing reasons for buying 

powerful, low down, underslung, cute 
under oak frame, Appleton Silo Filler, 
mailed free. Write for it to-day. 
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The modern plow-horse does not 
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THE FARM ICE HOUSE 

The producer of dairy products and the 
grower of vegetables and fruits must have 
some means of refrigeration. If he is 
fortunate enough to have a cold water 
supply he can get along tolerably well, 
especially for the household purposes of 
cooling. Some can best afford to manu- 
facture cold by one of the brine systems, 
if their needs are great enough to warrant 
the expense. But nature makes ice in 
wholesale quantities during winter and 
those fortunate enough to near some 
body of water can harvest the crops with- 
out much cost. 

The Ice House 

One may keep a pile of ice a long time 
under a straw stack, but a permanent 
building is best in the long run. 

Choose, if possible, alocation where the 
building may be in the shade of | trees, 
especially during the afternoon. It saves 
ice. It should be a well drained spot, and 
if not so, naturally, should be made dry 
by building up a floor of dirt above ground 
level and then put on a few inches of 
gravelor cinders. Asmall tile drain should 
surround the building just inside the walls 
so the melting ice may not saturate the 
floor too much. A drain down through 
the middle is also advisable. These tile 
openings must not admit an air current. 
Do not put in wooden or cement floor. 

For ordinary farm use a house 14x16, 
with 10-foot posts, is large enough. Asa 
large per cent of ice melts before you use 
it, provide about twite as much as you 
think you can use. You will have ice 
cream oftener if you have ice in abund- 
ance. 

Build a foundation of concrete, brick, 
or stone, so as to keep studding up a few | 

pans, for the ice 4 





inches above 
always wet. 


Line studding inside with rough boards | 


TAR PAPER 
“| 


NCAT 














] ILL TILE 
L OF C/INDERS 


over tarred paper. Put tarred paper on 
outside of studding to prevent air passing 
through. Put 1-inch strips up and down 
over tarred paper then put on rough 

and siding, or drop-siding alone. ‘These 
dead air spaces between siding and paper, 
and between studding, cous be left open 
at the top so heated air can escape out of 
ventilators in gable ends. Leaveit at the 


bottom so cool air can enter the air space 
between siding and paper. Otherwise the 
hot air would not rise and escape. 

You must have a ventilating opening, 
slatted to keep out rain, at each gable end. 
Air must pass freely over top of ice pack- 
ag you create a hot place benea: 


the 


roof. 

The doors should be built durable just 
like the walls, and should run all the way 
up. It is best to cut door into short sec- 
tions so it can be opened at top to get out 
ice without opening all the way down. 
Place rough across door opening 
inside to keep packing in place when door 
is open. 


Why not build a good pond on the 
farm? The Government will stock it with 
fish; it will furnish water for your stock 
the year ‘round by installing pipes 
hydrants to keep the water cool 
sanitary; and when winter comes, it will 
furnish a fine place for the amusement of 
the young folks. Then, it will supply the 
material for the ice-crop to store away for 
summer use.—M. C, 

During recent years, we have noted a 
steady increase in the price of hay, in 


fact all forage is higher, and it is neces- | 


sary for the stockkeeper to produce a 
forage at less money than hay, if he wishes 
to realize a good profit on his stock. In 


this capacity the silo comes as a great | 


Prof. A. L. Haecker. 


be on. 
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CLOUDED BRAIN 
Clears up On Change to Proper Food. 


The brain can not work with clearness 
and accuracy, if the food taken is not fully 
digested, but is retained in the stomach to 
ferment and form poisonous gases, etc. 
A dull, clouded brain is likely to be the 
result. 

A Mich. lady relates her experience in 
changing her food habfts, and results 
are very interesting: 

“A steady diet of rich, greasy foods such 
as sausage, buckwheat cakes and so on, 
finally broke down a stomach and nerves 
that, by inheritance, were sound and 
strong, and medicine did no apparent 
good in the way of relief. 

“My brain was clouded and dull and I 
was suffering from a case of constipation 
that defied all remedies used. 

“The ‘Road to Wellville,’ in some 
providential way, fell into my hands, 
and may Heaven’s richest blessings fall 
on the man who was inspired to write it. 

“I followed directions carefully, the 
ee culture and all, using Grape- 

uts with sugar and cream, leaving meat, 
pasy and hot biscuit entirely out of my 

ill of fare. The result—I am in perfect 
health once more. 

“IT never realize I have nerves, and my 
stomach and bowels are in fine condition. 
My brain is perfectly clear and I am en- 
joying that state of health which God in- 
tended his creatures should enjoy and 
which all might have, by giving proper 
attention to their food.” Name given b 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 

Rider Agents Wanted 
each bes 7 and phy ” eed 
bicycles. rae for our offer. 
‘Siamese SIO to $27 
TD wich Consens Proof 
ia tian S72 to S12 
100 Second-Hand Wheels 
All makes and medsis. © Feo SH 


Rd eee 
Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
We Ship on A val without a 


ame COM +1 pay & freight, and allow 
‘70 AY’S FREE TRIAL, 
TIRES, Coaster-breke rear wheels 
lamps, sundries, rts and repairs at hal/ usual 
. BON Thy until you get our cata 
afid offer. Write now. 
MEAO CYCLE CO., Dept. N-134 


DURYEA~ 
AUTOS 


service 
CUT DOWN UPKEEP EXPENSE 
Get an auto for practical use on all 
YOUR CHOICE OF STYLES 
for business or pleasure, at prices from $450 to 
$700. Send today for booklet on Durvea Autos. 
. W. DURYEA CO., SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





Chicago. II. 











Save draft—save repairs. 

Don’t rut roads or fields. Send today for free 
fllustrated catalog of wheels and wagons. 

50 Elm St., Quincy, Ml. 





HEINTZ HEAVY TREAD TIRES 
For Automobiles and Motorcycles. Guaranteed one more ply of 
fabric and heavier tread, than any other tire made 
PURE PARA RED INNER TUBES 
Guaranteed none better made. At Manufacturers prices 
HEINTZ ENDLESS INNER LINERS 
End all your tire troubles, vent blowouts and puncture* pro- 
tect your inner tubes, selnieres your casing, double the mileage 
of any casing, old or new. Save yourself jx © and dealer pro- 
fits. Buy direct. Send for catalogue. 
F 


Frederick L. Heintz, Hammond, Ind., Dept. 


4&4 BUGGY WHEELSTET& $62 

X \ With Rabber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheols Rerubbered, 

> eee se. I make wheels \ to YoY wt, wee 

S Shafts, $2.10; rt . on $2.25; Wag- 
DIY on ag aap direct. Ask for Catalog 4 

SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL ©0.,504F 8t., Cincinnati, Ohic. 


|. Mention Successful Farming’s guaran- 
tee when writing to advertisers. 
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PRAIRIE, HILLS AND HOLLOWS 


T INA 


Men who have farmed in western Kan- 
sas for years say it is poor policy to fill 





lister ditches with dry dirt. It is better to | 


let them stand open than to throw dry 
dirt around the corn or kafir. If a good 
rain comes along, then is the time to get 
the dirt around the corn. 

The black hulled white kafir, which can 
not be beaten for eastern Kansas, is too 
late for the western part of the state. 
But a dwarf variety is being bred up which 
is as early as milo, and it is thought that 
it is going to be just the thing for western 


Kansas, Oklahoma and southwest Neb-| 


raska. 

One of the biggest first crops of alfalfa 
ever cut was harvested this year, and 
timely rains also produced a fine second 
crop. As prairie hay is also good it means 
that hay will be rather cheap again this 
year. While hay men do not like this, 
there is no objection from the farm 
animals; when hay is cheap, their share is 
larger. 

In most localities the first crop of alfalfa 
was saved without getting wet. Thisis un- 
common, for the chances usually are that 
the first crop of alfalfa is going to get more 
or less spoiled. Rain is likely to fall 
then, the weather is apt to be cloudy 
and the heavy, sappy alfalfa takes a long 
time to cure. This year the rain did not 
come until the alfalfa was all put up. 

In many localities close to town in both 
Kansas and Nebraska much of the first 
crop of alfalfa was offered for sale to any- 
one who would take it out of the windrow 
for $5 per ton. This makes cheap hay 
for the town men, and it also makes a 
pretty good thing for the alfalfa owner. 
It saves him the expense of stacking and 
the people in town can just as well fill 
their barns from the windrow as from the 
stack. 

Many Kansas and Oklahoma farmers 
had to buy headers this year to harvest 
their wheat crop. In the dry sections the 

lant was too short to bind and the header 

ad to be used. When wheat is cut in this 
way threshing is a short job; headed 
wheat ean be threshed faster than bound 
oats, and the amount that some of the 
Western threshermen put through in a 
day is astonishing to a man from the East. 

In good headed wheat there are many 
Kansas threshers who put through 3,000 
bushels per day, and they move from ten 
to twelve times to do it, too. When grain 
is put through the separator at such a rate 
there is bound to be some go through 
with the straw, but as it is headed not so 
much is wasted as where the machine is 
crowded with bundle grain. Most Kan- 
sas threshers furnish the full crew, and 
board themselves; all the farmers have 
to do is to take away the threshed grain. 
When the threshers furnish all help and 
haul in bundle grain from the field they get 
10 cents a bushel. 

Each year sees some new crop added 
to the number that can be grown in the 
dryer districts of the Southwest. Some 
prove good and some worthless. Every 
year brings out one or more variations of 
the sorghum family, and many times 
some new grain will have three or four 
different names. Feterita is a new one to 
many and Shallu has not been tried for 
many years. Then there are the Dourras, 
Kaoliang and the Milos. None so far 
have proven as good as kafir, where 
kafir can be raised. Where ii can not, one 
of the Milos is next best. Spanish pea- 


nuts are being raised this year on quite a 
scale, mostly to be pastured off by hogs 
and they seem to be a profitable crop. 
Another new crep which is being grown on 
a larger scale this year is Mexican beans; 
they are hardy, drouth resisting and g 
yielders. 
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Tricks of the Leather Trust 


You and I—practically everyone who wears shoes or owns horses— 
pay a tribute to the leather manufacturer who loads his leather with 
7psom salts or glucose. Shoes and harness would cost enough without the 
leather being doped with that stuff to make it weigh more and cost more. 
This practice of leaden leather by the manufacturers costs the consumers 
of this country millions of dollars every year. And, furthermore, the 
“doping” makes leather crack and wear out more quickly than were it not 
“treated.” John Snure, the well-known magazine writer, writes very in- 
terestingly on the subject of ‘Tricks of the Leather Trust,” which will ap- 
pear in the September number of Successful Farming. Mr. Snure’s 
article is based on revelations made by the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
United States Department of Agriculture which is conducting extensive 
leather investigations. ‘This article treats of a subject that is of grave 
concern to everyone. Look for it in our September number. 


A Farmer on Farm Finance 


The farmer is the man who is going to be directly affected by whatever 
system of farm finance is adopted, and he is the man who should be looked 
to for practical ideas and suggestions on the subject. Chas. O. Watkins, a 
progressive and successful Wisconsin farmer, submits what appears to be a 
sensible and practical plan of providing the farmer with the capital he 
should have, in such a manner and under such conditions as to protect 
both the farmer and the government, and at the same time gave the farmer 
the benefit of a very low rate of interest. Mr. Watkins’ article entitled 
“A Farmer on Farm Finance,” will appear in Successful Farming for 


The Important Crop 


Ernest Merrill believes that the crop of boys and girls is of infinitely 
greater importance than the grain crop, or the livestock crop. He says: 
“As farmers, where are we putting the most of our time and attention, in 
the man house, or in the hog house?” “The greatest demand of our time is 
for men who can do things, and while we can not put brains into a child’s 
head, we can teach him to think for himself, and by giving him a chance he 
will develop the most useful of human attributes, initiative.” 

This interesting and well written article, ““The Important Crop,” 
will appear in the September number of Successful Farming. 


Opportunities in Shetland Pony 
Raising 


“To those who are nearsighted enough to recognize opportunity on 
their own thresholds and tag her on their home acres, there is a wide and 
varied field for money making. The word ‘nearsighted’ is used a/ivisedly, 
because it would seem that, to the majority of mankind, oppcrtunity is 
never so alluring as when seen at a distance.” 

“Occasionally, however, we run across a man who realizes that in almost 
every community, be it rich or poor, there is at least one neglected oppor- 
tunity; who looks about for the one in his own vicinity, and, having found 
it, proceeds to embrace it and acts to his own advantage and happiness.”’ 

The above is the manner in which Robert H. Moulton introduces a 
splendid story in which he tells how Theodore 8. Simpson happened to get 
into the Shetland pony business, and of the wonderful owt and success 
of the business. Read this interesting and inspiring story in our Septem- 
ber number. 


Many More Good Things For 


You in September 


Among them are a corking good 
story, “Paw and Me,” by Georgia 
Torrey Drennan, and an article by 
Guy 8. Ellis, entitled “‘A Scale at 
Each End of the Cow.” The latter 
will be of especial interest to the 
man who owns cows. 

Then you will be glad to know 
that Geo. W. Godfrey will contri- 
bute to the September number a 
bunch of “Squibs From a Farmer’s 
Note Book.” Mr. Godfrey has in- 
formed us that he has been too busy 
with his farm work to furnish those 
items during the summer months. 
We are sure you will be glad to 
know the delightful “Squib” de- 

artment is to be resumed in Septem- 


r. 
Our regular departments: Dress- 
making, Our Young Housekeepers, 


Squibs From a Farm Wife’s Note 
Book, Heart to Heart Talks, Home 
Department, Vincent’s Health 
Hints, Our Junior Farmers, Poul- 
try, Dairy, Editorial, ete.—will be 
well filled with timely and interest- 
ing material. 

Be sure to read the September 
number of Successf'] Farming. It 
alone will be worth’more than the 
price of a three-year subscription. 

The subscription season will 
soon be here. If your subscription 
has expired or if it expires the com- 
ing fall or winter, and you feel in- 
clined to renew now, we shall be 
very glad to have you do so. Our 
subscription rates are as follows: 
Seven years, $1; five years, 75 
cents; three years, 50 cents; two 
years, 35 cents. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 


Successful Farming, 





: Des Moines, Iowa 
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ORCHARD SETTING 


Fall or Spring? 


By OMER R. ABRAHAM 





HERE are two times of the year to 
set fruit trees, and it will not be 
out of the way to state some of 
the advantages and disadvantages of each. 

First, it will depend somewhat on where 
you are to get the trees, for In my estima- 
tion trees that are to come from a dis- 
tance should be ordered in the fall, and 
either heeled in or set in the orchard at 
once. 

However, trees set in the orchard in 
the fall must be protected from mice and 
rabbits, and it is much easier to protect 
them as a bundle, heeled in, than to pro- 
tect them as they are set in the orchard. 
During the windy days of winter when the 
ground thaws, the trees will work holes 
around themselves; these freeze full of ice, 
which is very severe on the young tree; 
they also work out of line. 

But fall set, trees with properly pruned 
roots will eallous over during the winter 
and are ready to start growth in the early 
spring, thereby making a heavy growth 
before the hot dry weather of summer 
stops them; also a large per cent should 
live when fall set. 

Spring set trees, if set early, make a 
good growth during the first season if 
they have set in the nursery over winter; 
but if they have been carried over in stor- 
age they may be late about coming out, 
and make a very small growth the first 
season. About 75 per cent of the trees 
that are sent out from the nurseries in the 
spring have been held over in upground 
cellars, and these trees are often not stored 
carefully enough, and if set late in the 
spring will make a feeble growth, on which 
insect and fungus diseases will prey all 
summer long. In many cases these trees 
will grow from what sap remains in the 
trunks, or bodies, which is usually suffi- 
cient to start the leaves; the tree then 
dwindles away, and the planter feels 
that as the tree actually did leaf out 
it was not the mnurseryman’s fault. 
This same tree, if ordered in the fall 
could have been root pruned and heeled 
in out in the garden, and set early in the 
spring, and would have made a remarkable 
grow th the first season. 

One thing that so many of us do that we 
should not, is to prune too lightly in set- 
ting. Of course, root and top should be 
pruned in proportion. In other words if 
you get a tree from the nursery that has a 
fine top, but the root system 1s light, you 
must necessarily prune the top to, match; 
if not, the top will draw so heavily on the 
inadequate root system that the result 
will be a dead tree, or one so stunted that 
it will never amount to very much. Two 
year old trees with a full top should be 
topped back when setting, ~~ not 
over 6 or 8 inches of each limb, always 
cutting to an outside bud. 

The Age of Trees 

Opinions differ concerning the age of 
trees for planting. Suffice it to say that a 
yearling tree should never be set except 
where it will receive proper care and at- 
tention by a competent orchardist. They 
have the advantage of being surer to live, 
everything considered, and they can be 
headed in at the desired height; they are 
also less bulky to handle, this being an 
item where a large orchard is to be set; 
the price is also less; but where a tree is to 
have little care or attention, as many of 
them do in the average home orchard, a 
two-year full-topped tree is better. 

The depth of setting also comes up 
for consideration, and a tree set a little deep 
is better off than one set too shallow, for 
the shallow set ones are so easily affected 
by the root aphis,; a disease that kills 





about as many trees as the San Jose 
scale. If a tree is set deep, roots im- 
mediately grow out of that part of the 
trunk that sets below the surface of the 

ound. Asa rule a tree should be set a 
ittle deeper than it originally set in the 
nursery. 

Trees should never bé set when the 
ground is wet. On the other hand, the 
ground is hardly ever too dry to set a 
dormant tree, in the humid sections—in 
fact, I set peach trees in late May this 
season, and it has been mighty dry since, 
but they are alive and will grow some this 
season. A mighty good idea is to make a 
thick mud and puddle the roots in, when 
the trees are received. 

Summing up the whole situation I pre- 
fer spring set trees, if I grow them myself 
and can set them as fast as I dig them from 
the nursery row. If I buy them some- 
where near I set them as soon as pos- 
sible, and if I am to get them from a dis- 
tance, I order them in the fall, have them 
come, prune the roots and heel them in for 
the winter. They are then ready to set 
the first. opportunity in the spring. I 
protect them through the winter from the 
mice by working in the fine earth about the 
roots while heeling them in and mound- 
ing up about them with dirt; and from 
the rabbits by some chicken net wire 
staked about them. In our orchard set- 
tings we have been quite successful by the 
methods we recommend, though we ave 
learning new things each season. An- 
other thing I wish to say and that is to 
never reject a crooked tree if it has a 
good root system and top; and if a tree 
hasn’t a good root system and a fairly 
good top, you don’t want it ifit is as 
straight as an arrow. Look out for the 
root aphis, by looking for the little knots 
| make on the roots, and a any 
and all trees that are affec 

PLANT KALE IN SEPTEMBER 

Those who desire fine kale for winter 
and spring cutting may have it in abund- 
ance if they provide a well pulverized bed 
of rich, light soil, and sow seed late in 
August, or early in September. 

If nice plants can be had from a bed of 
earlier sown seed, the plants will grow 
much faster and provide a crop for early 
winter or late autumn cutting. 

Do not sow too thickly, or a lot of thin- 
ning will be necessary; and unless the 
plants are at leest 1 foot or 16 inches 
apart, the crop will be more or less a 
failure. There must be room for the kale 
to spread and make the needed growth.— 
de Ba Ee 


APPLE ADVERTISING STAMPS 
READY 


We told you in June that the Inter- 
national Apple Shippers Association was 
going to advertise apples so as to increase 
consumption by placing a tax stamp of 2 
cents on each barrel and 1 cent on each 
box sold. This raises the necessary fund 
for advertising purposes, if all shippers 
will get in the game. 

The stamps are now ready. Get a sup- 
ply and stamp each barrel and box you 
tell so as to help along a most worthy 
cause, which is for your benefit. For in- 
formation address U. Grant Border, 218 
Light St., Baltimore, Md. 


AUGUST 
Sultry the air, and hot the sun; 
Corn laid by, the baying done; 
But ‘tis no time to look for fun— 
The threshing season has begun. 
To harvest fields the children run 
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FOUND A WAY 


To be Clear of Coffee Troubles. 


“Husband and myself both had the cof- 
|fee habit, and finally his stomach and 
| kidneys got in such a bad condition that 

he was compelled to give up a good posi- 
_tion that he had held for years. He 
| was too sick to work. His skin was yel- 
| low, and there didn’t seem to be an organ 
| in his body that was not affected. 

“T told him I felt sure his sickness was 
due to coffee and after some discussion he 
decided to give it up. 

“Tt was a struggle, because of the power- 
ful habit. One day we heard about 
Postum and concluded to try it and then 
it was easy to leave off coffee. 

“His fearful headaches grew less 
frequent, his complexion began to clear, 
kidneys grew better until at last he was a 
new man altogether, as a result of leaving 
off coffee and taking up Postum. Then I 
began to drink it too. ‘ 

“Although I was never as bad off as 
my husband, I was always very nervous 
and never at any time very strong, only 
weighing 95 lbs. before I began to use 
Postum. Now I weigh 115 Ibs. and can 
do as much work as anyone my size, 
I think.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Write for booklet, ‘“The 
Road to Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms. 

Regular Postum (must be boiled). 

Instant Postum doesn’t require boil- 
ing, but is prepared instantly by stirring 
a level teaspoonful in an ordinary cup 
of hot water, which makes it right for 
most persons. 

A big cup requires more and some peo- 
ple who like strong things put in a heap- 
ing oful and temper it with a large 
supply of cream. 

Experiment until you know the amount 
that pleases your palate and have it served 
that way in the future. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 


Be an Auto or 





Gis washe trem thode you 
Practical school you 

make of automobile and drive 

market. Big demand for our graduates as 
Repair Men, Salesmen, Demonstrators, 

age and Dri 


Cor 
chanic of the Winton Motor 
of the efficiency of this 
our graduates hold responsible 
a big opportunity for you. 


Tractor Course FREE 


Every student who answers this advertisement 
end enrolis within the next si 
titled to our course in Tr: on 
out harge. You can't affo 
ectual experience. Practical 
new Tractors. Don't miss this free course. 


tus Free Book 


It tells you all Gost So 
money-ma opportun- 
ities ta the “Astemobile 
and Tractor fie! 


pany are ex- 
school. res of 


Com 
positions—there is 


Send your name and ad- 
dress for one of 








Say = saw it in Successful Farm- 





With cooling drink for everyone. 
Alson Secor. 


ing. ention our guarantee en 
writing to advertisers. 
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Khar Kov 


Winter Wheat 


Yields 50.75 bu. per A. 


Investigate most wonderful variety ever introduced. 
Yields astounding returns. No variety equal to it in 
yield or quality. Write for catalog and circular de- 
scrib' Berry's New Imported araey, Grow a 
bumper ciop of prize wheat next R 
rc ernment experts and experimen ae stations 

arkov always a leader in yield. Yields more e bushels 
per acre than any winter wheat. 
grown this variety are very enthusiastic. Seed costs 
x u but little more than common stock, yields double. 
rows anywhere. Get our circular tells how to 
double your profits on wheat growing, 

of ranteed Increase in Vield 

e guarantee our New Kharkov to incre: u 
gield or refund 


Hard to sup- 

Get Berry 
st Imported Kharkov and 
double your profits 

Have Turkey Defiance. 

Malakoff; Mameneth ite Rye: 
large stock Alfalfa, Timothy and 
grasses. Write today for free 
and low prices, 


Box219 Clarinda, lowa 





Save a team on 
the Corn Binder 
The 4 h.p. Farm Cushman Does It. 


This steady-running 4-cycle engine is so 
small and light (167 pounds) it can be used as 
power drive where no other engine can. Com- 
plete attachments furnished. The Original 

Binder Engine- also for all pur. 
Dose work. Use 6-8 H P engine 
On your Corn Picker. 6 to 20 


P engines forall heavy work, 
Get catalog free. 


CUSHMAN 
MOTOR 
WORKS 








2 Grain Bins In 1 


Migthing else o m the morke t like this port 


able Rust Prox al Granary---almost 
ee cheap as wood a d is permanent. Has 
all modern improvements 


SOLD ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
rfectly anne 0 ~ rain 

greol | floor, Anc bolts 
make it wind pr _ Sec- 
all interchangeable. 
Patent iaterlocking con- 
stronger thin 

par 

i. He ~~ bin of 

Most reasonable 

Write for FREE 

samples of metal, catalog 
and easy terms. “Address 


Merthfield Iren Co., 
140 Water St., 

Northfield, - Minn 

Mfrs. of Sanitary Well Curbing. 


<> I WILL MAKE YOU 
) PROSPEROUS 


The Ni NORTHFIELD BIN 
ano ComeinarionCORN CRIB 


Guaranteed Hog Troaghs. 








If you are honest and atabitious write 
No matter where you live or 
~ what your occupation. I will teach you 
the Real Estate business by mail; ap- 
point you special Representative of my 
* Company in your town; e@tart you in 
aprofitable business of your own, and 
help you make big money af once. 
Unusual opportunity for man thot 
capital to b or life, 
Valuable Book and full 4 
FREE. Write today. 


me today. 














Attachment with Corn Harvester 
cuts and throws in piles on_har- 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY 68 
vester or winrows. Man and horse 


32 Marden Building 
cs. 
BINDER cuts and shocks equal with a corn 


i 
WASHINGTON. D. 
Binder. Sold in every state. Price $20 00.W._H.BUXTON, 
of Johnstown, Ohio, writes: “The Harvester has proven 
all you claim for it; the Harvester saved me over $25 in 
labor tart year'’scorn cutting. I cut over 500 shocks; 
will make 4 busheis corn to a shock.’ Testimonials and 
catalog, free, Roving peuree of harvester. Address 
NEW PROCESS M co SALINA, KANSAS 


1700 Acres of Mississippi Farm & Timber lend foe 


sale in one tract. $10.00 
Oer acre. Easy payments » Be 





COOK, Utica, Miss- 


Read every ad. —J when writing to 
advertisers mention Successful Farm- 
ing’s guarantee. 








'ly become the prey 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


KILL THE RATS AND MICE 


The problem of extermination presents 
many difficulties, and each locality, or 
infested district, must consider the 
method that will prove most effective. 

Where the buildings are high enough 
from the ground and there are few other 


hiding places in which they might safely | 
and dogs can keep them | 


escape, cats 
pretty well in check. 

In placing poison for the sly rat a great 
deal of cunning must be exercised. You 
must remember his sense of smell is very 
keen and he knows by it what designs you 
had for placing some tempting morsel 
in his runway. Rather than waste time 
with your own devices containing strych- 
nine, etc., it is advisable to use some good 
rat poison sold on the market. There area 
number of such, some highly recommend- 
ed and certain in their results. 

Use a poison that will cause them to die 
in the open air so the stench from their 
decaying bodies under floors and other 
places will be avoided. Guard the lives 
of your family and stock by using it for 
the rats’ injury or destruction alone— 
in their hiding places.. The use of phos- 
phorus in poisoning rats is condemned, 
as it is often the cause of destructive fires. 

The wonderful fecundity of rats and 
mice and the amount of food they eat 
and waste should always be kept in mind. 
Mrs. Rat can raise at least four or five 
litters a year, and each of these young- 
sters have families of their own in a few 
weeks after birth. The conditions, then, 
being favorable to multiply, it does not 
take long for a colony of rats to reach the 
hundreds. 

Concrete Floors Recommended 


The construction of concrete floors for 


all buildings under which they might 
breed will do much to keep them away. | 
What it takes to feed a colony of rats will | 


soon pay for such floors in every building 


}on the farm and a number of concrete 


walks besides. 

There is too much carelessness in piling 
|up trash, for such stuff makes the best 
|kind of a rat harbor, and they quickly 
appropriate that kind of a breeding 


' ground, especially if near a food supply 


like a corn crib, chicken coop, or a gran- 


ary. Patches of weeds are bad; the young 


chickens that get lost in such places quick- 
of rats. More at- 
tention to such matters would help to con- 
trol the rat nuisance to the extent that 


| stringent measures would rarely be neces- 
sary. 


Where rodents find food is readily 
accessible it is there they will be most 
prolific and active. In time, then, ad- 
venturers seek new fields for rations of a 
order and establish colonies. 
In this manner a farm is soon well-stocked 
with rats. 

In ports along the coast where ships 
come to harbor from foreign countries, 
the - is always watched, for he plays 
great part in carrying the bubonic plague. 
Inland cities, villages, and towns and 
farms have their own infection with dis- 
eases carried by rats, such as hog cholera 
and consumption, although this does not 
complete the list. There is also a flea that 
lives on rats and infects humanity with 
its bite. 

People everywhere need to be Argus- 
eyed about rats and mice if they expect 
to keep down an overproduction, and the 
resulting ills they are said to bring. We 
object to feeding common beggars con- 
tinually and overlook the as in- 
stinct of rats and mice.—B. H. 

Note:—Common house lye, such as you buy in 


cans, scattered at the enterance of rat holes drives 
them away by giving them sore feet.—Editor. 


“‘By ignorance is pride increased, 
They most assume who, know the least.” 











Farm where 
IRRIGATION makes 
big crops CERTAIN 


Why farm in conjested country—struggling 
with worn-out soil, py ky where crops are @ 
failure half the time—when you can take life eas- 
ter, have a smaller ————— and reap doub'e 
profits from an irrigated farm 


Green River Basin 


Wyoming. 

Land in Green River Basin, Wyoming, offers yor 
better opportunities than any other farm lands in 
the country. Report of Secretary of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C. ,shows irrigated farm lands are 
most productive in the United States. Profits from 
farming here are 100 per cent more per acre than 
theaverage. Farmers don’t depend on rainfall— 
water isalwayshere in abundance. You regulate 
your own supply. Allthe water you need when you 
want it—shutitoff when you don’t. Crop failures 
due to lack of water or too much water impossible 
in Green River Basin. 

Land here is now selling at less than half of what 
land is worth in the rain-belt states, and it is much 

land. The cost of irrigati "in this  ntaten 
less than one-third what it costs in other states. 
Markets are close and the demand for farm prod 
ucts in thislocality far exceeds the supply. 

On the irrigated farmsin Green River Basin, in 
Wyoming, iast roe, the first year’s crops of oats on 
land ag cleared from sage brush averag Y 
oy ae Total cost of land 625.50 per acre. Profit 

farmers first year 612.70 per acre and their farms 
allolear. 

In wroutes,t the world's record crop of potatoes 
was produced (987 bu. to the acre). Alfalfa here 

3 to 7 tons to the acre, oats 50 to 75 bu. , wheat 
$5 to 40 bu. , barley 40 to 60 bu. ’ sy 50 to 75 bu., 
— 12 to 15 tons to the acre, he bumper crops 

rvested ee et hee year on these irrigated lands 
ae the rain-belt farmer. 


$3= acre 


puts you on your farm. 
Balance in 10 annual payments, 
Now is your chance to get settled, and to grow rich 
with the development of om of Ge rapidly ae Distas 
in the Union. ynen yee 
could ever hope to mak in the  Taln-bel It pelt States. You will 
be convinced ier this if = will visit Green River Basin 


Free Trip to Wyoming. 
| ofchacwes Write yh Ly 


regardin 
Uinta Co, Irrigation Ce. 
\\ 1011 Baltimore 








FREE BOOK 
and information About 
Free T 
Uinta County Irrigation Co. 
1011 ‘Baltimore Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


me at once free trip offer and a 
ra k Seer x etrour bo book describing the Green River 


a N 
y, ame,... 











beginning August 7, 1913, 3,600 Acres 
in Bear River Valley, Utah. Low Price, 
Easy Terms, and Long Time. Also 
9,000 Acres of deeded land in the Ne- 
ponset Tract to be sold at low prices. 
Easy Terms. Long Time. 


Write complete information. 
Summer Tourist fares (ist class) daily, 
to, agd including, Sept. 30, 1913, and 
Homeseekers’ fares (second class), Ist 
and 3d Tuesdays of each month. 


R. A. SMITH, Colonization and Indus- 
trial Agent, Union Pacific Rd. Co., 
Room 206 Union Pacific Building, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


ing ¢" 
RCTS fo nt 
to 
wt 8 
= riptie ag . 


a home or investment you are th of 
FREE*: Sarm [pa jpn —- write me taki ot buying 
Person: 
“Mail Landolowy and all particulars free” 


ae LLOYD M. SKINNER, Gen. 
Skidmore Land Co. “4 ~- 


Skidmore Land Co., 103 Hail Ave., Marinette, Wis. 
If You Have a Potato Patch 


of one acre or more, get our free book on Potatoes and the 
way to dig them, to get extra profit of 15 cents « bushel. 
Other advantages, too, using a Farquhar Potato Digger. 

A. B. FARQUHAR CO.., Ltd., Box 228. York, Pa, 


Iv YOU WaANTA Ome | 


in the best CORN, CLOVER, BLUE-GRASS & F 
COUNTRY on EARTH send for list of 599 1OWws 
FARMS.4.£. Hamilton, **The Honest Land Man’’W interset, ta. 


for 


Lal or. 
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GUARDING AGAINST CHOLERA 


OG cholera is 
H prevalent in all 

sawine-raising 
centers of the world, 
but it is particularly 
malignantin the corn 
belt of the United 
Millions of 
hogs yearly succumb 
to this dread disease. 
Under existent con- 
trol measures and 
preventives, there 1s 
no reason why such 
heavy losses should 
annually occur. Out- 
breaks of cholera that 
are caught in time 
are readily controlled 
while the practice of 
strict sanitation in 
the herd, buildings, 
and pens places an 
effectual barrier 
against the spread 
of the disease. 

Hog cholera serum 
is the preserved blood 
serum obtained from 
hogs which, after 
having been rendered 
immune to the dis- 
ease, are hyperim- 
munized by injections of large quantities of blood, or virus, 
from hogs that are afflicted with chohea. This serum possesses 
the power to protect susceptible swine against hog cholera. 

For beneficial results the serum must be administered by an 
experienced, competent person. 

Two Systems of Vaccination 


States 


» cholera serum is used in two different systems of vac- 
cination—the serum alone and the serum simultaneous methods 
of injection. In the serum alone method 
the animal is vaccinated only with the 
preventive serum and temporary im- 
munity against the disease for three 
weeks to four months results. This 
method is employed on herds that are 
already infected, but only upon the ap- 
parently healthy hogs that show a tem- 
erature lower than 103.5 degrees 
Fahrenheit. This method is especially 
valuable in instances where immediate 
exposure to the disease will occur as in 
the case where valuable breeding animals 
are taken out on the show and fair 
The chief objection is that it 


"The 


By GEORGE HAROLD 





Incorrect method of vaccination by serum alone method 
in the ham for food purposes 





The place of injection should be scrubbed with 


that have not been 
infected, and in the 
case of swine in an 
infected herd that do 
not’ show a bodily 


temperature higher 
than 103.5 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The 
serum in both the 
single and double 


methods of treat- 
ment should be in- 
jected into the arm- 
pits while the virus, 
used only in the 
double method, 
should be injected 
into the center of the 
space between the 
forelegs, so as to pre- 
vent the virus and 
serum becoming 
mixed and perhaps 
neutralizing ach 
other. Formerly the 
injections were fre- 
quently made into 
the hams, but this 
is a poor practice as 
the treatment may 
ery the meat in 
that region for food 
purposes. Heavy 
hogs may be injected in a standing position in the crease in the 
side of the neck back of the ear. Swine of this class as well as 
sows that are heavy with pig are most easily controlled by slip- 
ping a noose around the upper jaw and snubbing them to a post 
or ring. Light hogs may be easily placed on their backs and 
held in this position while being vaccinated. 
The hog-owner who wishes to vaccinate his animals by the 
serum alone, treatment should first of all secure the serum from 
his state agricultural college. Formerly 
the iolied eamaiameind manufactured 
and distributed serum free of charge to 
farmers in all parts of the country, but 
recently the demands became so great 
that the authorities at Washington had 
to turn the work of production and dis- 
tribution over to the individual agri- 
cultural colleges and state departments. 
In the majority of states the serum is 
given to the farmer for the asking, but 
in some cases a charge of about one 
or 1% cents per cubic centimeter for the 
vaccine is enforced. The single-treat- 
ment-dose when used in infected herds 


This practice often spoils the meat 


circuit. warm water and soa i disinfecte 

‘ ap and disinfected with ; - 
gives but a passive or temporary im- alcohol or carbolic acid should v from 15 cubic centimeters 
munity per animal for suckling pigs to 60 


The simultaneous or double treatment consists of vaccinat- 
ing the animal with the serum, and at the same time injecting 
into his body some of the virus, or disease-producing blood. 
In consequence a mild form of the disease is developed which 
is rapidly overcome and controlled by the effects of the serum 
and by the activity of certain substances produced in the 
This method is particularly desirable in so much 
as it confers a more lasting immunity upon the hog. However, 
there is serious danger of killing the animal where the virus 
and serum are not administered by a competent veterinarian 
Where the double method is 


hog’s body. 


or other experienced person 
skillfully practiced the in- 

ocul tion 
parently injure the hog in 
ny Way The period of 
immunity usually is one 
year, and frequently the 
resistance to the cholera 
ists during the life of the 


does not ap- 


nimal. In addition the 
rogeny of sows that 
have been vaccinated ac- 

rding to the double 


thod possess increas d 
e against the dis- 
and there is little 
danger in subsequently 
njecting these youngsters 
the serum and the 


esistan 


with 
vi 


Method of Injecting 
The double method is 
fu ally « mployed in he rds 








Heavy hogs may be vaccinated in a standing position in the crease back of the ear 


cubic centimeters for mature animals weighing from 200 to 300 
pounds. As high as 75 or 90 cubic centimeter doses may be 
used for hogs weighing over 300 pounds. In the case of cholera- 
free herds the dose per animal should range from 10 cubic 
centimeters for suckling pigs to 40 or 60 cubic centimeters for 
mature heavy swine. 

As was previously mentioned no one but an extremely skillful 
operator should apply the double treatment. In this method 
from 15 cubie centimeters of the serum and one-half a cubic 
centimeter of the virus for suckling pigs to 70 to 90 cubic cen- 
timeters of the serum and 2 cubic centimeters of the virus per 
animal for heavy, mature 
hogs are used. 

The countryman who is 
wise vaccinates his hogs 
against cholera before the 
disease makes its appear- 
ance in his herd, or even 
in his immediate vicinity. 
Where a number of ani- 
mals are to be vaccin- 
ated the preferable plan is 
to have one operator pre- 
pare the animals by thor- 
oughly scrubbing the por- 
tion of the body where 
the serum is to be in- 
jected with soapand warm 
water, following with al- 
cohol, or a 3 per cent 
earbolic acid solution in 
order to disinfect the sur- 


face of the skin. A sec- 
Continued on page 23 
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DISEASED ANIMALS AND THE LAW 


_By A. L. H. STREET, Attorney 


NOTE: When sick hogs are shipped by train they scatter disease all along the way. 
vades a cholera-infected farm yard, they scatter the disease broadcast. 
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b When the threshing crew in- 
Don't lay all blame on the crows.—Editor. 
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S a general rule of law, an owner of a diseased domestic 
A animal is liable in damages to any other person who 
sustains loss as a direct result of the former’s failure to 

use a reasonable degree of care to avoid communication of the 
disease to the latter’s stock, as by permitting the animal to 
run at large upon uninclosed lands or upon a public highway, or 
by permitting the carcass of an animal to remain so exposed as 
to naturally result in the spread of disease. In addition to this 
civil liability, which may be said to exist without regard to any 
express statute upon the subject, nearly all, if not all, the states 
have statutes which regulate the transportation of diseased 
stock and the burial of carcasses. A common provision of this 
kind is a law making it an offense to deposit carcasses in streams, 
highways, ete. For the benefit of readers of Successful Farm- 
ing the writer has compiled the following summary of statutes on 
the subject now in force in 





for compensation of the owners, based on the value of the stock 
destroyed. 
Missouri—The statutes of this state require diseased cattle 


to be restrained from running at large and provide for dis- 
position of those impounded. Section 4866 prohibits transpor- 
tation of carcasses of swine, sheep, cattle, or horses that have 
died of contagious or infectious diseases. The owners of such 
carcasses are required by section 4867 to keep them on their 
own premises. ction 4868 requires the carcasses of swine to 
be buried at least 2 feet deep, or to be burned, within twenty- 
four hours after the animal dies. Section 4871 prohibits trans- 

portation or running at large of diseased sheep. 
Nebraska—Section 3190 of the Compiled Statutes requires 
persons in charge of domestic animals to give notice to the 
deputy state veterinarian of any contagious or infectious dis- 
eases discovered among his 








the following named states: 

lowa—Code, section 
5014, makes it an offense to 
permit any horse, mule, or 
ass to run at large while 
diseased with nasal gleet, 
glanders, or button farcy, 
and any such animal may 
be taken up and destroyed 
by public authorities, pro- 
vided the procedure pre- 
scribed by the law is fol- 
lowed. Sections 5015-5019 
require the owner, or per- 
son having charge of any 
swine which has died, or 
which has been killed on 
account of a communicable 
disease to immediately burn 
the carcass, and prohibit 
the selling or giving away 
of such carcass, or its con- 
veyance along a_ public 
highway. Another law 
authorizes destruction of 
swine and other stock, pro- 
viding compensation is 
made to the owner for the 
actual value of the property 
destroyed. 

Wisconsin—The stat- 
utes of this state prescribe 
a fine for permitting sheep 
infected with foot rot, or 
any other contagious dis- 
ease, to run at large, and 
authorize the taking up and 
sale of infected sheep which 
the owner neglects to keep 
confined after being requested to do so. Another section pro- 
hibits the transportation of afflicted or — domestic 
animals within the state, and makes it unlawful to fail to re- 
port to the local board of health, or to conceal the existence of 
disease, or to permit any infected animal to run at large. Pro- 
vision is, also, made for slaughter of tuberculous animals after 
appraising them at their actual value, the amount of which 
must be paid to the owner. 

Minnesota—The laws of Minnesota make it a misdemeanor 
for one who owns, or has charge of any domestic animal that has 
died or has been killed on account of disease, to fail to immedi- 
ately bury the carcass 3 feet deep, or cause the same to be 
burned. It is, also, made an offense to sell or give away any 
such carcass, or to convey it along any public road, or another's 
land, or to permit live diseased animals to escape control, or 
run at large. By another statute the state livestock sanitary 
board and local boards are empowered to destroy stock infected 
with contagious disease, provision being made for payment for 
tuberculous and glandered animals. 

Ilinois—In Illinois, it is a misdemeanor for any person to 
knowingly conceal the existence of any communicable disease 
existing among his domestic animals, or to sell, or convey any 
diseased animal, so as to expose the stock of other persons. 











Slaughter of diseased animals under regulations of the state 
board of livestock commissioners is authorized, under prevision 








stock. It is, also, made an 
offense to sell diseased 
animals, or to permit them 
to run at large. A fine not 
exceeding $10 is prescribed 
for failure to burn the car- 
cass of a hog within forty- 
eight hours after it has 
died of disease. A fine not 
exceeding $100, or imprison- 
ment for not more than 
three months may be im- 
posed for buying or selling 
such a carcass. 

South Dakota—A peru- 
sal of the index of the 
statutes of this state does 
not disclose any express 
provision related to the 
subject of this article. 

orth Dakota—An 
owner of cattle or other 
domestic animals dying of 
contagious disease must 
cause the carcasses to be 
buried at least 4 feet deep 
within twenty-four hours 
after receiving knowledge of 
the death of the animals. 
Sale or other disposition of 
infected animals is prohib- 
ited. 

Kansas—General Stat- 
utes 1909, section 2820, 
makes it a misdemeanor to 
permit diseased animals to 
run at large on uninclosed 
lands, or on or within 100 
feet of ahighway. In addi- 
tion to the fine prescribed for violating this provision, the owner 
is made liable for all damages caused by spread of the disease. 
Every person owning, or having control of a hog which has 
died of a contagious disease must burn or bury the carcass at 
least 3 feet deep, within forty-eight hours after its death. Sale 
of diseased hogs is prohibited. 

Oklahoma—Carcasses, excepting of diseased hogs, must be 
burned or buried 21% feet deep within twenty-four hours after 
their death. Hogs must be burned. It is, also, unlawful to sell 
or drive along a highway swine known to be infected. 

Michigan—By provision of the Michigan laws every carcass 
must be buried at least 2 feet deep, if within one mile of any 
residence. Another statute forbids transportation of diseased 
animals. Other provisions make it unlawful to drive along a 
highway, or to allow to run at large sheep infected with foot rot. 

ndiana—Statutes of this state prohibit running at large of 
glandered horses or sheep infected with contagious disease. 
Another section prohibits transportation of diseased cattle, 
and another the transportation of the carcass of a hog which 
has died of disease. 

Ohio—On an animal dying of a contagious disease, the owner 
must within twenty-four hours after knowing of its death, bury 
the carcass at least 4 feet, or remove it in a water-tight tank toa 
fertilizer establishment. It is unlawful to permit diseased sheep 
to be at large upon a highway or uninclosed lands. 
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Fk years, each 
fall the farm- 
ers of this vicinity 
have had beef at 
prices about one- 
half that charged 
for good beef else- 
where, and all has 
come about by co- 
operation amongst 
farmer neighbors. 
Just how this 
beef company, as 
it is termed, got 
started, I do not 
know, but each fall 
when the nights 
begin to get cold, 
the beef company gets ready, and unless 
the weather gets too warm, beef is had 
each week for eight weeks; and by that 
time it is time to kill hogs, which gives 
meat continually at a very nominal price. 
The working of the company is some- 
thing like this: Eight farmers agree to fur- 
nish one beef each. A quarter is known as 
two shares, so that each farmer gets a 
share, or one-eighth of a beef each week. 
As this is too much beef exce pt for a very 
large family, the farmer arranges before- 
hand with another farmer who takes half 
of his share, so usually a beef is really di- 
vided into sixteen parts. The farmer who 
buys a half share from the farmer who gets 
the share has his weighed to him at a 
stipulated price per pound each week, 
the price generally being the price of set- 
tling as it is called, or in other words, the 
rice that is paid one another for the dif- 
aden in the weights of the different 
beeves killed. This price of late has been 
7 cents a pound. 

In order that one fellow will get the 
same cuts of beef as another during the 
season, the man who keeps book the first 
killing designates that farmers A and B 
gets forequarter, C and D hind quarter, 
etc., and that A gets shank, or the lower 
part of the quarter which contains the 
shank bone; the next killing A and B will 

et hind quarter, and B will get shank 
E: ach quarter is laid out and divided as 
nearly equal as possible, and each eighth is 
weighed and account kept of the weights. 
When the eighth is divided with another 
farmer, the one who owns this eighth looks 
after the pay from the farmer that he sells 
to, the company man having nothing to do 
with this. 

Every man who gets beef is supposed to 
be there on time and lend a hand in the 
butchering, dressing and weighing; how- 
ever this is not always the case; then those 
who are there go ahead. The best butcher 
in the crowd is selected foreman. He 
usually furnishes a saw or two, etc 
aid a fee of about a dollar or two for 
The company owns 
and a few other 


18 
his | season’s services. 
steelyards, an axe, a steel, 
necessary things. 

lo one not accustomed to the sight, it 


is quite novel to see the farmers coming in | 


early each Saturday with a basket and 
cloth for the beef, and a butcher knife in 
the other hand. In fact some of them have 


it it so long that they have become 
and it doesn’t take long to do the 


been 


experts, 

job. The man who owns the beef gets the 
offal, tallow, head and hide; the liver, 
tongue and heart are put at the disposal 
of the whole lot, to take a plece if the Y 


choose, but the fellow that skins the head 
is usually awarded the tongue for his extra 
services 

When 
buts 


the season is| 
is made with 


in 


the last beef of 


hered, the settlement 


each other according to the difference 
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weights of the dif- 
ferent beeves, which 
is kept account of 
by the bookkeeper. 
In this way about 
sixteen families are 
kept in beef for 
eight weeks at the 
very nominal price 
of 7 cents a pound. 
The smallest 
beeves are slaugh- 
tered first and the 
larger ones toward 
the last when the 
weather is cooler. 
Each farmer who is 
in the habit of fur- 
nishing a beef, Ee 
vides himself with hanger made of three 
poles with holes at the top end throu . 
which is run an iron rod. About the ri 
distance from the ground a harrow tooth i is 
driven in each of the two poles that the 
beef hangs on. Large beeves are hoisted 
right up into position by the number who 
attend the slaughtering to get their beef. 
What this company is doing many others 
can do, and } will gladly give any informa- 
tion that can. 


FEEDERS SEEING THE LIGHT 
Not many years ago the man who talked 
silos was given scant attention by feed- 
ers. “That stuff is all right for dairy 
cows maybe, but I wouldn’t feed that 
green stuff to steers.” Such was the 
superior way in which Mr. Cattleman dis- 
posed of the question. 
“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again. 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
And error, wounded, writhes in pain 
And dies among its worshippers. ~ 
So the eternal truth that silage is good 
for feed for all farm stock kept rising up to 
haunt the cattle feeders until, b y the aid 
of a terrible drouth, a few cnatline ones 
tried it to their entire satisfaction and set 
a new style for feeders. 
It is now quite proper for a cattleman 
to be caught fe -eding silag e to steers! 
Silage is good stuff Mor steers, hogs, 
chickens, calves, and, of course, for one 
cattle. “Don’t kick against the pricks 
Fall in line and give your stock what they 
naturally crave and need during the long 
winter months. Build asilo. Yeed sil 
Hustle, 
ing season is nigh upon you. 





A COUNTY FAIR SUGGESTION 
Ten years ago a work-horse parade was 
instituted in the city of Boston. 


last one contained 1,231 entries and only 
89 failed to appear in the parade. Every 
horse worthy of a ribbon is thus decorated, 
the best with blue, second best red, and 
| third best yellow. 

Horses that are lame, thin, or badly 
groomed do not-receive ribbons. This has 
a tendency to make a teamster ashamed 
to have poor working horses. 

This would make a good feature for a 
county fair. A farm work-horse parade, 
with nothing at stake except the honor of 
having horses in good condition and the 
dishonor of being unable to enter the 
parade, or wear a ribbon. 
| ‘This sort of a thing would have a whole- 
| some influence on the drivers and owners 
|of- teams. It would create local pride in 
horse flesh. 
be known as having good horses, and 
| sales would be benefited accordingly. 
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P This Whip 


has a Red Rawhide Center 
from Snap through Cap 


Red Rawhtss ives sosiog and wear 
whip. it is the p erfec- 
toa whip centers. Bo not 


confuse it with ordinary domestic 
rawhide, Red Rawhide comes from 
the East Indian Water Bufialo, and 
is treated aye process which makes 
it practically moisture-proof. This 

rocess, which is our trade secret, 
is Only one detail that makes 


Red Rawhide 
Center Whips 


e longest and most satisfactory service. 
n workmanship, style and appearance they 
are unapproachable. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing their high they are moder- 
ately priced. 

ped, Rawhide Center Whips are made in 
} Da whip factory in the United 
ee who have alifetime 

Sit aed nce as whip makers. 


Let Us Send You Proot 
of Their Quality 


If you want to know more about 
whips write us to-day for the 
famous “Westficid Test.” It is 
conclusive proof that Red Raw- 
hide Centers are the kind you 
should buy. 

You can bably buy these 
whips at your local dealer's. 
Ifhe does not have them, urge 
him to get one for you. 


UNITED STATES WHIP CO, 


Westfield, 
Mass. 


































Ea CURES 
HEAVES 





The community would soon | 


for now is the time to build. Fill- 


| 


It has| Roar, have Thick Wind 
, and} been an annual feature ever since. The! or Choke-down, can be 
| reduced with 


[ABSORSINE 








Mineral Beare Remedy Co. 418 Fourth hve. Pittsburgh, Pa 
TH Ds 
Th ICK, SWOLLEN GLAN 


e a ho 











also any Bunch or Swelling. No blister, no 
hair gone, and horse kept at work. Con 
centrated—only a few drops required at as 
application. $2 per bottle delivered. 
Book 3 K free. 

ABSORBINE, JR., antiseptic liniment for man 
kind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Painful, Knotted 
Varicose Veins, Ulcers. $1 and $2 a bottleat 
deaieas or delivered. Book **Evidence”” free. 








id. F. YOUNG, P.D, F., 95 Temole St. Sorinefield, 
S FOR SALE-fi2."53 


ponies thoroughly broken for child- 
ren .all ages and colors. 


Deem Shetland Pony Farm, Galva, Ill. 
Homestead Land fant i test yan 


Wilson E. fit Lewistown, Moat. 
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FREE 


ae 


Save Your Engine Money 
Get the facts about the wonderful Union Engine, 
2to7 horse power. Get our 


AMAZING FREE OFFER. 


that is throwing engine makers into panic. No notes, 
mortgage or C. 0. D.; justafreeloan. Let the Union 
do your work at our expense. Pumping, shelling, grind- 
ing, runs cream separator, saw, hay press, ensilage cut- 
ter, dynamo, drills, wells, etc, Lowest priced and most 
rfect farm engine made.” Absolutely guaranteed. 
ully rated. Skid mounted. 4 cycle, long stroke, slow 
i, hopper cooled, water jacket, automatic mixer. 
nis factory has been making for 30 years the finest 
enginesin America. Simply send name today for full 
details of our great free offer. 


UNION GAS ENGINE WORKS, Dept. 300, Kansas City, Mo 


Manure Spreader $ 5 4‘. 
Up 


Prices Slashed! 


My low direct-from-factory prices will 
save you $26 to $50. My prices on complete 
spreaders, $64.75 to $79.50. Attachments only 

9.50 up. Think of it! Prices never before 
equaled. Lowest ever made! write today — act 
quick, These special prices good for 60 days only. 

J = 
ays Free Trial 
Backed by a $26,000 legal 
bond. Five year wesseay. 
eaders now 
use. i test. 
ial 1918 


Get | log and 

tmy catalog @ 

off er and lowest epecial peices. 
WRITE TODAY N 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY CO. 
89 Galloway Station «4i9) Waterloo, lowe 


Mr, Farmer--Listen to me 
*““Any responsible party ean 


buy my scales to be paid for when he sees 
what he gets and knows there is no mis- 
representation’’---How does that sound ? 
I mean it, Since 1865 I have been fight- 
ing competition of all kinds single handed 
and alone for the benefit of the farmer. 
§ was the first man to cut out the 
middioman. | was the first man to 
tell you the exact cost of a scale at 
your station. | wes the first man to 
sell on rovel. I still “pay the 
freight"’, still sell on approval and I 
still guarantee my scales of all kinds to 
be the equal of any made and I will sell 
any style at the lowest price of any scale of equal quality. 
not claim to sell the cheapest but the best, 


“JONES, HE PAYS THE FREIGHT,” Binghamton, N. Y- 


CLIPPING MACHINES 


When you want a good machine to clip your horses: 
mules or cows, or to shear your sheep, remember 
STEWART MACHINES have never been equaled 
and they cost less 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 














| 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., 22@LaSalle Ave., CHICAGO 





BRASS and STRINGED 
Instruments 


Would you like to 
trnow about violins, 
kind’ of b ood 
any other kind © rase, Ww le 
wind. reed or stringed instrument, No matter 
whether you want a band, orchestra, solo or heme — 
instrument, we have the biggest line in the West, In 


ovr line is 60 large we 
. We will send you ca 
ticular instrument you are interes 
4 be sure to name what instrument you 


Jenxins music House,6 Jenkins Biock, Kansas City Me 


Steel Wheels 


will make yourold farm Lh ~ 
as good as new. Save money BOOK 
cause they never need repairs. 
4 Write for our big free book tell- FREE 
ing all about them and how the 

mpire Mtg. Co., Box757 iu. 


: 


. 





y pay. 


Young Man—Would Y 

and wear a fine tailormade suit just for showing it 

to your friends? Or a slipon raincoat free? Could 

you use $5 a day for A Tne time? Pome 

we can give you a steady job at pay 

rat o t beautiful samples, styles, 

hat you can hardly believe it. 
409 Chicago 





write us at once and 
ond an offer so 
BANNER TAILOR 





» Death to Heaves 
7 ‘‘Guaranteed or Money Back.” 

ff - en eee a een 

| Cae *¢ 500, $1 

mo ©6NEWTON'S:. 

At druggists’ or se 


Best Conditioner 
orm Expellerg 


LOAN! 


have to publish many different | ‘ 
13 days of her time gone. 
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Ido | 
For prices write | 








| within three weeks if it is possibl-, as she gives such 





Veterinary 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry through this 
department. Questions answered free through this de- 
partment but answers at once by mai lare 60 cents an in- 
quiry. Give age and sex of animals, together with symp- 
toms and previous treatment, ifany. The remedies pre- 
scribed in these columns are intended to be prepared by 
local druggists. However, our readers should consult 
our advertising columns, as in many cases reliable | 
remedies are advertised for trouble animals are afflicted 
vith and on account of having been scientifically com- 
pounded will be found to be more effective than medi- | 
cines compounded by |ocal druggists. Address allcom- 
munications to Veterinarian, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines lowa 


Sore Teats.—We have a cow 9 years old, and 
two of her heifers—ages 5 and 7—are apparently | 
in good health but they have sore teats or bags. 
The old cow's teats were sore inside; she gave 
bloody milk, and she has a lump on one teat now, 
but it is not sore. The heifers are sore outside and | 
there are large scabs on almost all of the teats, and | 
we can not healthem. Would like to know remedy. | 
Have used several salves and ointments.—F. W. 
C., Idaho. 

Perhaps cow pox which is infectious. Bathe 
freely with creolin, 1 ounce in 3 quarts of water, 
then rub dry and apply carbolized vaseline after | 
each milking. 

Abortion.—My brother and I owned several 
mares a few years ago and during the winter 
about seven or eight lost their colts. We did not, 
and don’t yet know the cause. Yesterday my 
brother was here and told me one of his mares lost 
a colt again. Now do you know what could have 
caused it. My brother thinks it is the icy grass 
or snowy feed that might chill the mare and cause 
the result. I would be glad to find out if that isa 
cause as I have a few mares now with foal and would 
hate to see them in such trouble. If the snow hurts 
them I will keep them in during that time.—E. 
G., lowa. 

Yes, the ice cold diet coming in such close 
proximity to the uterus causes its contraction, 
which finally expels the foetus. 

Actinomycosis.—I have a 2-year-old heifer 
with the big jaw. It is broken in two places under 
the jaw. I would like a remedy for same.—A. D. 
A., Mont. | 

There is no remedy for lumpy jaw. | 

Abscess.—I have a 2-year-old heifer with a | 
puff on her knee about the size of a cocoanut. 
Soft like a wind puff. Could you kindly tell me | 
what it is and also give some remedy?—J. A. T., 
Ill. 

Open freely with a sharp knife and when the 
water escapes syringe out with a carbolized solu- 
tion for a few days. Give her a soft bed for a 
while. 

“Mammitis.—Have a cow about 7 years old. 
eft front quarter of udder swells at irregular 
intervals from no apparent cause. Swelling comes 
on during the day and is gone the next morning. 
Usually a little clotted milk comes the next morn- 
ing after the swelling has subsided. Tell me cause 
and give a remedy? Is the milk from it good to 
use?—Mrs. A. A. L., Mont. 

The inflammation may be caused by lying on 
cold ground, bruising on a hard or rough floor, 
climbing over logs or rough places, over distention 
of udder by milk, or an over acid condition of the 
system. Correct any of the foregoing and give the 
cow a heaping teaspoon of saltpeter in the mash 
once a day for a week. When free from the clots 
milk is all right. 

Putrid Milk.—Have a cow 10 years old. She 
is in good shape, and I never have treated her for 
anything. She is with calf. There is 4 months and { 
Her milk has got so 
we can not use it. It foams up and we can not | 
churn it. Just as quick as she begins to spring 
her milk begins to smell, and it is worse this year 
than ever before. She is very big to be no further 
along than she is. She springs and gets so big all 
at once I think she is ready to give birth to her 
calf. She just springs right out all at once. Now, 
if any one knows what I can do to make her give 
good milk I would like to hear from them, and my 
cow generally goes dry two months and a half or 
three months and 1 would like to milk her up to 





a guantity of milk and such rich milk we hate to 
part with her. She did not give that kind of milk 
with her first calves. She eats so hearty I do not 
know what to think.—Miss F. N., Mo. 





Causes: Gestation (advanced); extremes of | 
heat or cold; ingestion of tainted food; acidity of | 
system; uncleanliness of manger or milking | 
utensils. Treatment: orrect any of the forego- 
ing and give the cow a heaping tablespoon of 
hyposulphate of soda three times a day, and see 
that stable is properly ventilated, the water pure 
and food of good quality. ' 


21 
The Insecticide Law 


requires the plain printing, on each 
package, of the amount of inert 
material used, or the material which 
the Government considers of no 
value for insecticidal use. Every pur- 
chaser of an insecticide should con- 
sider this point and should see that 
the insecticide guaranty is given by 
the manufacturer on every package. 


LEE’S LICE KILLER contains only 3 per 
cent inert matter (water). Others contain from 
10% to 80% inert matter. Used for poultry and 
hogs. $1.00 per gallon. No dusting, dipping or 
greasing. 

LEE'S DIP contains less than 10 per cent 
inert matter (water). Others, from 10% to 
30%. Used for killing lice, etc., on horses, 
cattle, hogs, sheep, dogs, etc., also as a dis- 
infectant. $1.00 per gallon. 


LEE’S INSECT DESTROYER (powder) 
contains less than 10 per centinert matter ( Ful- 
lers Earth, used to prevent caking). Others, 
from 25% to 90%. Used for chickens, pet stock, 
vegetables, etc. 134 Ib. package for 25c. 3 1b. 
package 50c. 


LEE'S FLYO-CURO contains NO INERT 
MATTER. Others, 10% to 75%. Used to keep 
flies and mosquitoes from horses and cows, 
$1.00 per gallon. A little goes a long way. 


This is one reason why the Lee Line is out- 
selling all others and especially accounts for 
the great increase in sales since the Insecticide 
Act wentinto effect. We give greater value to 
the consumer, better formulae, always strictly 
maintained; less inert matter; in most cases a 
bigger package for the money. 


The Lee Line of Foods, Insecticides and 
Remedies is sold by more than 10,000 dealers 
in the United States and in many foreign 
countries. If not at your town, send for latest 
poultry book and name of nearest agent. 


GEO, H. LEE CO., Omaha, Nebraska 
SAVE-THE-HORSE 


y (Trade Mark Registered.) 

Mr. Marion Chaney, 805 Kilbourne Ave., Rockford. 
Tll., writes: For Burr Bros., Wholesale Grocers, t 
kept 35 horses. I saw Mr. Runyon's testimonial on 
what it did for a SPAVIN; he bei at Milford, O, 
where I was raised, led me to try it. cured a COCKED 
ANKLE and also a SIDE BONE. I recommended it 
to a friend, who cured his horse two years this Jul 
that previously had 56 holes burnt in his leg and coul 
not be driven Soon after using SAVE-THE-HORSE 
they trotted him over the pavements. It is a great 


medicine. Now I want your advice," etc 


Cure the Horse While He Works 


We G@riginated the treatment of horses—Under 
Signed Contract to Return Money if Remedy Fails. | 
Our Latest Save-the-Horse BOOK is our IT Years 
Discoveries. Fully describes how to locate and treat 
586 forms of lameness— illustrated. 
This BOOK—Sample Contract, Testimonials and 
Advice—ALL Free to (Horse Owners and Managers.) 
ddress 


TROY CHEMICAL CO.,36 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N.Y, 


Druggists everywhere sell Save-The-Horse WITH CONTRACT 
or we send by Parcel Post or Express paid 


Dont Have a Blind One 
“VISIO” (A 
A Remedy for 4 
os 
Ee eA eae ty 


MOON BLINDNESS 
owner that it ig the 
VISIO Remedy Ass'n. 2476 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

















plies, 

ces. trial and pe: 
We supply the United States Go 
Mention what instrument you are 


> 
bi 
Werte to the big FREE CATALO 
BB 2 Points of Supply; Address the nearer one. 


v 
j 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 
009 E. 4th St. Cincinnati 312 S. Wabash Av. Chicage 


Read the advertisements in Suc- 
cessful Farming. 
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THE PROMISE OF THE STATE FAIR| 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Concluded from page 5 


permanent buildings. Professors and ad-| ing 


vanced students from the college are pres- 
ent with every exhibit to lecture and an- 
swer questions. And if at any fair this 
building is not the most popular on the 
grounds, it is because that fair is run sole- 
ly for commercial purposes, and not more 
than one in five of those in attendance is a 
serious farmer. 

The educational, as against the merely 
spectacular, value of these exhibits will be 
seen at a glance. Where a good result has 
been attained, the college shows that its 
attainment is only the working out of 
definite scientific rules, and that it may be 
attained again. 

There are shown, for example, maps of 
the state indicating the principal soil 
types. The value of crop rotation is 
graphically shown by tubes of corn propor- 
tionate in length to the yield—a differ- 
ence of twenty bushels per acre being 
sometimes proved. The results of using 
different kinds of fertilizer on the various 
soils is again demonstrated by the yield; 
also the results of drainage and of careful 
preparation of the furrow; of drilling small 
grain in preference to broadcasting it; of 
planting the variety of grain just suited 
to one’s farm, and of selecting individual 
plants for seed from the established variety. 

The same graphic method of teaching is 
carried throughout. 








Everybody to the Fair 


department shows the effect of proper and 
improper pruning, of spraying and no 
spraying, of the treatment of fungus dis- 
eases and insects. The dairy department 
shows different feeds with statements re- 
garding their milk and meat-producing 
value, the efficiency of different methods 
of separating cream, the saving in ex- 
pense by raising a calf on skim-milk in- 
stead of whole milk, and so on, through all 
the departments. Missouri has scored 
one of the latest advances by combining 
her teaching with relief of one of the 
critical annoyances of fair day. The de- 
partment of physical education conducts 
a play-ground, with slides, swings, and 
sand piles for children too young to be 
interested in the fair; and the college 
hospital has a baby checking depart- 
ment under competent nurses, where fifty 
to one hundred babies are daily siesived 
safe within mosquito bars, to play with 
toys—publicly sterilized—and blocks. 

These exhibits, as was said, .are pre- 
sided over by students and professors who 
answer questions and who give informal 
explanatory lectures. Formal lectures 
are given, also, in an auditorium. And 
these have developed in their turn into 
something new—the newest and perhaps 
the most significant thing about the State 
Fair, the Boys’ Schools. 

State Fair Schools 

State Fair School has been 
tested out by Illinois, New York and 
several other states. Its aim is ‘‘to offer to 
a well-selected body of young men the 
means for systematic observation and 
study, under the direction of competent 
instructors, of the agricultural, mechanical 
and educational exhibits at the State 
Fair.” It has succeeded in this aim while its 
plan of working is yet only experimental. 

The commonest plan, at present, is for 
each county to send two boys, represent- 
the country and the city schools. 


ing 
They are chosen by a committee, consist- 


The Boys’ 





The horticultural | 














of the county su tendent, the 
president of the couftty farmers’ institute, 
and a mn selected by them. 
The we appointed must be over 14 and 
under 20 years of age; they must be en- 
gaged in farming By = ave the intention of 
becoming farmers; and must qualify in 
some competitive test arranged by the 
committee. The boy must take along 
sheets and towels and be prepared to pay 
for his meals; he must A ne pay his car- 
fare. Arrived at the fair grounds, how- 
ever, his tent room, his supervision, and 
his instruction are the gift of the state. 

During the afternoons, the boys are free 
to visit the various exhibits of the fair, or 
to take in the historic sights of the town. 
Their forenoons and evenings, however, 
are given up to study, class work and illus- 
trated lectures in the school. They are 
formed into groups under instructors who 
are experts in some subject, and examine 
the exhibits in all departments, askin 
questions and taking notes. They eac 
make daily reports to the a and 
each prepare a report of the week suitable 
for submission to their home school and 
home paper. 

Thus these boys, two of the brightest 
farmers of the future from each county, 
will each year view the exhibits under 
peculiarly favorable conditions. The 
direct effect of this—even if it had no in- 
direct ones—would be very great. The 
boys would receive in condensed form the 
results of years of laboratory experimenta- 
tion, and carry them back to put them in 
practice on their own farms. But the in- 
direct effect will be incomparably greater. 


The same boys will return again, not under 
the school, but to study for themselves. 
They will bring their friends. They will go 


to the casiodinsel college—which they 
might scarcely have heard of except for 
this timely advertisement. And as men 
they will demand higher and higher educa- 
tional standards in the fair that gave them 
their first taste of education. us the 
educational fair will lift itself by its own 
boot straps. 
Will Benefit County Fair 


And, strange to say, the State Fair gives 
promise of bettering ‘the county fair at the 
same time. The pupils of the State Fair 
School in their home counties will see the 
inanity of the county fair and will do their 
best to make it take on the educational 
characteristics of the state fair. Although 
yet very young, the schools have pro- 
duced graduates” who have done this 
very thing—in a small way, to be sure, but 
in a way that gives e svidence of what the 
results will finally be. 

This, briefly indicated, is the most ad- 
vanced point to which the state fair has 
gone. The facts are encouraging, but the 
ideal is yet far away. The fair does not 
draw as many farmers as it ought—the 
county fair is still sufficient for some, and 
the carfare is high. The infestation by 
fakers and cheap shows is only in the first 
stages of cure—they pay too well. The 
college exhibit at its best is poorly housed; 
it touches too lightly some phases of coun- 
try life, notably the hygienic and the 
social; and it is not always made alluring 
enough to compete with the flashier at- 
tractions for the attention of the light- 
minded. The boys’ school, finally, can be 
improved and can be made ‘cheaper for the 
boys; the corresponding girls’ schools, yet 
in their infancy, can be given real vitality. 

Still, if the fair has not gone far, it has 
gone in a definite direction. And, since 
it has been but a little time on the way, the 
likelihood is that in a few years to come it 
will travel a course to make the friends of 
the old order marvel. It is having, and 
will increasingly have, an improving in- 
fluence on the wth of agriculture. 

It is showing that the farm is a lab- 
oratory, as well as a patch of ground that 
the rain falls upon and where plants will 
grow, and it is helping to turn the farmer 
from a mere pounder of clodsintoa scientist. 
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-OIL TRACTORS- 


= With the Hart-Parr “One-Man” Outfit 
—— .H.P. Oil Tractor and 4 bottom 
Lift plow, you can do mh Fall 
ne quicker, cheaper, better than 
with horses—and in any kind of wea- 
ther. Soft ground can’t stop theHart- 
Parr Tractor, equipped with Hart- 
Parr ‘‘Hold-Fast"’ Driver Lugs. Can’t = 
mire nor slip and works easily where 
other tractors fail Uses cheapest kera- 
sene, reducing fuel expense to the min- 
imum. Write for literature giving = 
= full details of this ‘‘One-Man" Burst 
and the bigger Hart-Parr Oil Tractors. = 





Tan Gator in ection. on bateasiamaiate tat s 
sthgiec bottom of trash. Adjustment of rest of 
vemains u 











In Existence, 
bred to endure 40 below rero weather 
and grown om our own farms in its 








Farmer ter Seed & Narsery Co., 
Third Aves, FARIBAULT, MINN. 








South Plains, West Central 
Texas Irrigated Farms 


meat, Sais tame graces, rut, truck, melons ta eat 
e gta’ c 
Sa, eee, hogs, h + ¥ Our alfalfa firs 


a ty. We straight D dwelling barn, 7 a 
‘ ou 
een for domestic . install hi 


is, fence, 80 acres, seed 20 
pires'to sitaite and eet 2 — 2 ali goes 
with land without additional Iustrated 

folders on aifaita, ful fruit, truck, livestock, 
Texas Land & Development Co. 
4 McCormick Bidg., Chicago, II. 





WINTER WHEAT 


Make money, increase yield, get better quality. 
We sell the choicest seed of the best varieties. 
Beardless, stands the winters, 
produces great crops through- 
tock is from hand selected seed. 

Popierced, has an actual record 

in Iowa of 59 bushels per acre. 

ed + splendid stock of this stand- 
ard sort, from selected fields. 

a a8 copy bof our Midsummer Catalog telling 

ee rz sand vetch, sweet clover 


ert Dept. D-4 DES MOINES, IA. 


out corn belt. 


renenee 
Turkey Red 


oa = 
about these 
and othe 
IOWA SE 





a 
NGoIN E 

i as distillate, 
any fuel oil. Cost less to run— 
dev more power. Patent throttle 
i engines in one. Many other 


exclusive features—guaranteed 10 
as grey pay ag days’ free | 
trial, Send for catalogue 4 
Elie Engine Go. 183 Mullet 3t., Detron, Wiek, ss 











FENCE POSTS 


Genuine Red Cedar. The most durable. em og 
Shingles. Write for freight Maid 


prices. KEYSTONE LUMBER COMPANY, Tecoma, Washington 
SWEET CLOVER crear now wo erow 
it, “Free.” John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky.R.3 
—a PATENT POSSIBILITIES 
treatise—eent Bee 


Tells what to invent and to sell it. ene Cast 
4.6. HM, O87 Melechien Bidg.. Washington, D. 


Grape USER NSETS ... 
load tote | @ specialty. 











HEBRON, ILLS. 
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GUARDING AGAINST CHOLERA 


Continued from page 18 

ond person should manipulate the serum 
and syringes. His hands should be thor- 
oughly disinfected by washing them in a 
disinfectant solution, and in every way 

yssible he should exercise care not to in- 
Feet the wounds by means of dirty hands, 
or instruments. 

Equipment 

The equipment necessary for the vacci- 
nation process consists of a hypodermic 
syringe with a capacity of 20 to 30 cubic 
centimeters which can be purchased from 
any surgical firm for about $5; a one-pint 
Mason fruit jar to hold the serum, several 
yards of clean muslin, a roll of absorbent 
cotton, and a pail and basin of disinfect- 
ant solution. Where the double method 
is to be practiced a second small hypoder- 
mic syringe of 10 cubic centimeters capac- 
ity and a small wide-mouthed container 
for the virus are also necessary. Before 
they are used all the instruments and con- 
tainers must be rendered sterile by boil- 
ing them in water for at least twenty 
minutes. 

The hogs should be confined in a small 
pen, so that they may be easily caught 
without unduly exciting them, or causing 
them to run wild about the enclosure. The 
operator should carefully estimate the 
weight of each animal and use a corre- 
sponding proportional amount of serum. 
An overdose is better than an under- 
dose, as the former causes no harm while 
the latter is usually not very effective. 
While the serum is not in use it should be 
kept in a cool, dark place and should not 
be uncorked. After the hogs have been 
vaccinated they should be turned into 
yards and pens which have been cleaned 
and disinfected, and all the wallows should 
be covered over. 

How it Spreads 

Hog cholera is readily transmitted from 
a district of infection to a region that was 
previously free from the disease through 
the nedium of newly purchased animals, 
by »xhibition animals, by wagons or rail- 
r-ad cars that have carried diseased swine 
and which subsequently are prolific 
spreaders of the scourge. Flowing streams 
are active carriers of the disease to farms 
that ace lower on their courses than the 
places of original infection. Country- 
men who have visited infected farms often 
introduce the disease to their home herds 
by mud cn their boots, or on the wagon 
wheels. Every farm that purchases swine 
should make a practice of quarantining 
the newly bought animals for about three 
months before they are run with the gen- 
eral herd in order to determine whether 
or not the new animals are infected with 
any disease. 

Symptoms of Cholera 

The symptoms of hog cholera are not 
uniform and on this account it is often 
rather difficult to diagnose the disease in 
the early stages. As a general thing ani- 
mals affected with cholera refuse their 
food and have chills as well as becoming 
depressed, stiff and sore. They show a 
tendency to hide in the bedding and lit- 
ter. At first they are constipated and 
soon this condition gives way to a serious 
diarrhea. A short, hacking cough will 
soon be noted among the sick animals 
while their eyes will run with a watery 
discharge which ultimately dries up and 
gums the lids together. Ofttimes a red- 
ness and blotchiness of the skin along the 
belly, inside the thighs, and inside the 
arm pits are perceptible. Certain in- 
testinal troubles are quite similar to the 
cholera especially those that attend the 
feeding of swill and garbage that contain 
strong alkalies, such as soap powders. In 
the majority of instances the cholera runs 
a rapid course and results in the death of 
the animal about two weeks after exposure, 
although occasionally the chronic form 
lasts for several weeks and terminates in 
recovery. 
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Adapted to Present Day Needs 


Meets All the Standard Requirements 


Regular Standard Courses }eri2!) ‘te Special Short Courses Am 27anged to care 


quirements for higher educational institutions. Three dents who are unable to take the regular standard 
and four year courses. Equal to best schools any courses because of lack of time or money, or prepara- 
where in the country. Graduates prepared for positions tory schooling. Intelligence and ambition principal 
of the highest responsibility. pe recognized as requirements. Results highly satisfactory to hun- 
evidence of proper training for efficiency. dreds of students who could not take long course. 
Certificates issued showing work accomplished. 


School practically all the year. Enter any time. Vigorous, thorough instruction by expert specialists. Small 
tuition fees. Minimum living expenses. Every aid for ambitious students with limited time and money. 2,000 
students each year. Graduates in paying positions everywhere. Magnificent buildings, fully equipped. 

School terms open Sept. 2, Oct. 13, Nov. 25, 1913; Jan. 5, Feb. 17, Mar. 30, May 12, 1914. New classes 
formed each term. Students advance rapidly. , 


Colleges and Schools 


M4 Standard, Classical and Scientific 
Liberal Arts Courses. Also preparatory and 
Elementary Preparatory Courses, in which students of 
all degrees of advancement are admitted. 

W Didactic, State Certificate, County Certif- 
Normal ieate, Primary Training—most complete 
training for teachers in the West. Graduates receive 
State certificates. 


Music A Complete College of Music. Piano, Violin, 

Voice, Orchestra, Band, Chorus, Harmony, 
Mandolin, Guitar, and Supervisor's Course in Public 
School Music. A fine faculty of teachers, each an 


artist in his line. 

Business, Shorthand, Telegraphy, 
Commerce Penmanship, and Civil Service. A 
Civil, thoroughly equipped Business college said to have one 


° 4 Electrical, Mechanical. of the finest business exchange departments in any 
En neering Also one-year Telephone Elec- college. Graduates of Business, Shorthand and Tele- 
trical, Steam, Machinist's and Automobile Machin- graph courses guaranteed positions. 


ist’s courses. 12-weeks’ courses in Gas, Automobile 
and Traction Engineering. Shop work from beginning. 

1. Regular Ph. G., Ph. C., Pure Food 
Pharmacy and lowa courses. 2. Practitioner's 
Course and Extension Courses for Druggists. One of 


Over 8,000 Students Have Enrolled 
Home Stuc y in the Correspondence School. Al- 


most any subject you wish by correspondence. 


Ex enses $2.25 and $2.75 per week. 


Board, 


the largest, best equipped Colleges of Pharmacy in Tuition in °C : r 

- . preparatory College, Normal 

the United States. and Business Courses, $18 a quarter Send for cat- 

Orato A thoroughly equipped College of Ora- alogue. State Course in which you are interested. 
ry tory directed by most competent teachers. Address 





GEORGE P. MAGILL, D. D., President, Des Moines, Iowa 


DOWDEN PERFECT POTATO DIGGER 


Saves Halfthe Cost of Harvest 


Simple, strong durable, always in order. Works 
in all soils at various depths., hillside and level. 
Does not cut the potatoes—misses 
none—leaves the potatoes clean on 
the ground. Vines do not interfere 
with the working of the 
Dowden Digger. 

The Dowden Digger is ful- 
ly ranteed — fast, clean 
and durable. Thousands in 
| f use all over the world, It’s 
the Digger that meets every 


Caialog sent free 
rite us today 


[AGENTS WANTED Mts Bic Sees 


We want a good agent in every territory to sell the Ideal Hog Waterer. Something that 
every farmer needs and wants, One agent sold 37 waterers in two weeks. Make a good salary 
all the fall and winter by using your spare time selling 


All-The-Year-Around IDEAL HOG WATERER 


Absolutely will not freeze in winter. Keeps water cool and fresh in summer 
Automatic feed. No valyes to get out of order. Always clean and sanitary. 
Prevents disease. The Ideal Waterer supplies good fresh water at just the right 
temperature either in zero or August weather. ill pay for itself in a short time. 


Wewant one agent In each territory. We prefer hog grower. Write today to 
secure the territory. Get started at once so to make big money during 
county far season. 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
:. LOCUST STREET, DES MOINES, IOWA 















DOWDEN MFG. CO. 
1325 Em Street, Prairie City, la. 




















Make Big Salary 























Low-Cost First-Class Grindstones 


Best Quality Berea Stone, specially selected. Puts a keen edge on farm 
tools without destroying their “‘temper.’’ Ball bearings. Made to run 
by power, but can be easily operated by feot power or by hand. Mount- 

on heavy, selected w Guaranteed to give tue best of 
service for many years. 


FARMER’S SPECIAL 


is our latest model. A low-cost grindstone of finest 
ality Don’t be misled by the name “Berea Grit’’— 

it is the name of sandstone ofa certain geological period 
and may prove unsatisfactory. You the origina 
only genuine Berea Stone in Cleveland Grinastones— 

the kind all up-to-date farmers use. 

for free booklet, **The Grit that Grinds,” 

THE CLEVELAND STONE CO. 


1102 Leader Bldg. Ohio 

















Cuaranteed 5 Years 


make new friends and introduce our caaiogue of Elgin 
D Warches we will seod this elegant watch by mall post paid for ONLY 8 
al, lever 















CENTS. Gentlemen's size, full nickel silver plated case, Arabic 
t, stem wind and stem set. a lect timekeeper and fully guaranterd 
for 5 years. Bend thi adv. to us with 960. and watch will besent by recurn mail 


Barisfactionguaranteed or money refunded. Bend 98ctoday. Address 
R. E. CHALMERS & CO., 538 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 
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H E advantages of marketing cream 

ire numerous. Among them may 

~ named the escape from the labor 

and accuracy required in producing a 
high-flavored butter, the hauling of heavy 
loads which the selling of milk entails 
The value of fertilizing matter carried off 


the farm is less than a dollar a ton in 
cream. 
Must Produce Good Goods 
But cream which the breakfast table 


demands must be rich, honest cream, it 
must be 33 to 45 per cent fat, and it must 
have the keeping quality, must be a pure 
product so preserved that it will not sour 
readily even when exposed to the tem- 
peratures of kitchen and dining room. 

The only preservatives permitted by 
law are cleanliness, ice and heat. For 
cream used by near-by consumers whom 
the cream farmer serves direct, the ob- 
servance of strict cleanliness will suffice 
to make it keep a reasonable length of 
time, if the cream is chilled immediately, 
iced and kept thus until delivered. But 
milk must be so produced and cared for 
that the number of bacteria is reduced to 
the minimum. This depends more upon 
the observance of certain common sense 
sanitary rules in the stables and surround- 
ings than upon expensive stables and 
equipment without the former. 

| visited a farm recently where the 
cream is sold in its raw state (it brings 
96 cents per quart in half-pint bottles), 
and the owner told me that in the heat of 
last summer his “bacterial count” by the 
health inspector was 4,200, and the same 
week the count for a so-called “fancy” 
product near-by was double, notwithstand- 
ing their apparent precautions, which were 
prodigious. 

Sometimes a little thing like the milk- 
ing of a cow with wet hands will injure 
the keeping quality of an entire milking. 
As soon as milk is drawn from the cow, the 
wropagation of bacteria in countless num- 
fore begins and generation succeeds gen- 
eration with incredible rapidity. For this 
reason the separation of milk should be 
done at once. Let it be done in an atmos- 
phere free from dust and bacteria. Have 
the cream chilled immediately and kept 
from air, being capped in bottles or placed 
in cans covered with cotton batting that 
has been sterilized. The separating pro- 
cess, if conducted by a machine that has 
been thoroughly cleansed and sterilised, 
reduces the numbers of bacteria which 
would otherwise be contained in cream. 


For Ice Cream Trade 


Cream produced for the ice cream or 
other trade, which is shipped in large 
bulk, perhaps iced, need have no other 
preservative. This is the reason why 
cream separated on the farm by machine 
or the old deep-setting process will keep 
longer than from a centralized plant to 
which milk is brought. The milk remain- 
ng in cans until received by the creamery 
gives bacteria advantage for extended 
propagation 

lhe of heat in the preservation of 
cream is simple, provided the cream is 
cept from acquiring a burned or cooked 
flavor. The cream receptacle, preferably 
of tin, is submerged below the cream line 
in water which is heated as hot as possible 
by steam pipes, or the inflow of steam, or 
by fire beneath it. It is here raised toa 
temperature of 145 degrees while being 
stirred unceasingly, and kept at this heat 
for a half hour. Then it is chilled with 
equal rapidity to 50 degrees or lower, the 
of the heating and cooling 


use 


eugdcenness 


THE SALE OF 


By HOLLISTER SAGE 


SO 


| having much to do with the destruction of | 
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bacterial life. 

This process, called pasteurization, is 
detrimental to the apparent quality of the 
cream because it reduces its viscosity, or 
thins it. To restore such cream: to its 
natural viscosity it is necessary to keep 
it at least 24 hours submerged in ice water 
before offering it to the trade, and when 
not hermetically sealed it should be pro- 
tected from the inroads of bacterial life 
by being tightly covered with cotton, 
recently heated to 180 degrees in an oven. 

Producing Good Cream No Snap 


One may readily see that the occupa- 
tion of cream maker is not without its 
labors and responsibilities, but the profits 
from the perfect product are interesting, 
and equal, or sometimes exceed the prices 
of the milk sold wholesale. 

The retailer should pay at least 30 
cents a quart for cream in bulk that is 35 
per cent fat, which will make 4 per cent 
milk bring a trifle more than three and 
one-half cents a quart. If sold at 40 per 
cent fat it will bring 40 cents or more a 
quart. The price will then be 414 cents 
a quart. In both cases of course 
dairyman has the skim-milk which, fed 
intelligently with grass, bran, middlings, 
linseed or corn is well worth one cent 
a quart, or if made into * ‘bonny clabber,” 

“Devonshire ere am,” or plain cot 
cheese with skill will ‘bring more than this. 

If the dairyman lives near a town or 
city, and desires to take the trouble to 
supply consumers, the cream will net him 
one-half as much again. Asa rule custom 
for cream once established will not break 
away. It remains permanent, and the 
wise dairyman will have his cows coming 
in at all seasons of the year to secure a 
uniform quantity of milk. 


Cream Farming Requirements 


Of course a dairyman owning cows that 
yield quantities of milk, regardless of its 
fat contents, will look twice before he 
leaps into the cream business. But a 
dairy whose milk averages 4 per cent, or 
better, is qualified. The outfit demanded 
is not more expensive than that required 
for the making of choice butter. And it is 
easily believable that no substitute will 

ever be invented which can take the place 
of sweet cream; certainly no food can be 
safer, or more delicious. Present indica- 
tions point that the demand for it has but 
just commenced. 

Just one word of warning: If you take 
up the production of fres " eream, burn 
all of your bridges behind you, go into it 
for a business and a permanent one. De- 
cide to do your best for your customers, 
whether wholesale or consumer, but never 
trust yourself to guess, even once, at the 
grade of the cream you have made. The 
eye and the appearance of the cream can 
not be depended upon. Have the screw 
of the separator turned so you will make 
cream that is a trifle heavier than you plan 
to sell it, then test it invariably, and add 
to it enough skim-milk to reduce it to 
the exact point which your figuring has 
decided will be a square tieat for both 
yourself and your trade. 


“Whoever heard of a 
Dutchman's stomach bein 
eaten out by sauerkraut,’ 
remarked General Ginger. 
“Yet you hear farmers ask, 
‘Won't silage ruin the cows’ 
The idea! Lots of ’em are 





stomachs?’ 





ruined by not havin’ silage.” 
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‘Please Think’ 


A little, young wife, 
who weighs 98 pounds, 
said to her husband: 
“Please think! I will 
sometimes have to run 
the cream separator. 
Get one I can easily 

e."" They bought the 


EMPIRE 


It starts under the weight of its crank. 
Runs so quietly you can hear a watch 
tick while turning it at full speed. 


Write for Catalog 104, 
- yy SEPARATOR CO. 
Chicago, Il. 


Portlond, Ore. "Tecoin Cam 


frielsG 


LL BALE 20 TONS OR MORE 4 
DAY AT COST OF ONLY 40c A TORN. 






















The Cyclone is powerful, durable, 
repair-proof—made almost enti: of 
finest 1, Unbreakable steel baling 
chamber, adjustable tension, makes smooth, 
lean, tight bales, 75to 125 Ibs. as desired. 
Three stro strokes each circle. Self-feed. Wor 
at stack, barn or windrow. 

Here's the biggest money maker you 
ro Low price. Free trial and dhestots 

rantee on every press. Write today— 
fell information free. 
: Geo. Ertel Co., 
861 Ky. St., Quincy, Ll. 





Keeps flies and 
other insect pests off 
." of snimals—in barn or 
| meant ro than any im- 
tation. Used and endorsed 
since 1885 by leading dairy- 
men and farmers. 


$1 wort saves$20- 


im milk and flesh on each 
3 sores, stops itching and pre- 
foc Kilis and 


a single season. Heal 
galls. Ki 


pan An infection. Nothing 
mites in poultry houses. 
SEND $1 if your dealer can't supply you. We'll 
» send enough to: to protect 
208 cows, also on 3-tube rayer without 
factory. Name 
Special terms to agents. 
Sheo-Fly Mi. Ca, Do €, 1 1310 N. 10th St., Phils. 


x perience that Shoo Fly isO. K. 


Always ready for 
use. Placed in- 
sidethe cribin 
the dry. Easy 
running, dura- 
ble and strong. 
Elevates oats, 




















minutes, 






Corn 


ccessful Upright Ear 
LD DIRECT to t 
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A train of followers, Bale 
Proves iy superiori ty 
wherever it goes. Mak 










Easy running. 
Whether oer ie is large or 
ob NICAN SEPARATOR C0. carn 
BAINBRIDGE. N.Y, 


AMERICAN SEP 
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FALL FRESH COWS DISTRIBUTE 
LABOR. 





Cows that freshen during the fall come | 
in at a time when work is comparatively | 
slack and the farmer can give them a little | 
extra care and attention without slight-| 
ing other work. Fall- freshened cows re- 
quire the greatest care at a time (fall and 
winter) when it can best be given them. 
If heifers are to be broken, time can be 
taken to break them properly. Then the 
cows will be dry, or almost dry, fare 
July and August when the rush of farm 
work is at its height and flies and heat al- 
most intolerable. 

To farm successfully and with the great- 
est profit, the farmer must study his own 
situation carefully and so arrange his work 
that he can keep busy through the entire 
year. The principal objection to the dairy 
business is the labor problem of gettin 
the cows milked. By following the plan of 
having the cows freshen in the fall, the 
farmer can find steady emplyoment for 
himself and hired help during the winter 
months, and is thus enabled to retain his 
help the year around. We shall never 
be able to ~<. the farm labor problem 
as long as we insist on laying our hired 
help of fo for three months during the win- 

laborers want steady employ- 
aan and coats will go where they can get 
it.—Prof. R. K. Bliss. 


DOES YOUR TENANT TAKEA FARM 
PAPER? 


We find that many of our readers own 
farms aside from the one on which they 
live. Most of these farms are worked by 
tenants. Sometimes the tenant is a high- 
class, progressive farmer, and gets good 
results. Sometimes he does not st udy his 
business enough and gets poor results, 

A farm paper in the family is 
bound to show in results. We know of 
cases an ignorant or foreign tenants 
have been induced to do better far 
through farm papers, because their hit 
dren read the farm papers tothem, or got 
suggestions from the farm papers which 
were carried out on the farm. 

Successful Farming wants to give the 
fullest cooperation in developing better 
farming and better tenants. If you will 
send us the name of your tenant, his post- 
office address, the number of acres and 
approximate value of the land which he 
is farming for you, we shall be glad to send 
him sample copies of Successful Farming 
and endeavor to interest him in a study of 
better farming methods and closer co- 
operation with his landlord in developing 
and conserving the land. 

If you have more than one farm, or 
more than one tenant, send each name. 
If you prefer to make sure that your ten- 
ant receives a good farm paper regularly 
each month, send 50 cents for a three- 
year subscription direct to us with his 
name and address. Address your letter to 
Landlord and Tenant Department, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


TRACTION PLOWING 

No use talking, the traction engine has 
the horse backed clear off the field when it 
comes to efficient work in a big field level 
enough to admit of engine plowing. 

It | neon steadily through heat or cold, 
and doesn’t stop to knock off Stine for 
there are no flies on power plowin ! By a 
shift of engineers it plods steadi y along 
all day—and all night if there’s need of 
rushing the work. 

Horse flesh is about the most expensive 
and least productive animal on the farm 
and every means of transferring horse 
la --' over to engine labor will be a step 
in economy. Local conditions, of course, 
must be considered. 
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Barbed Wire Sale! 


From Recent Floods 


Over 300 carloads of high grade, brand new galvanized barb wire—the 
best made. Was in the recent Ohio and Indiana floods, but not damaged in any way except by 
is opportunity is so unusual that it is wonderful oven for us—and we areon the 
kout for ns to YOU to ke opportunities every work day of the i Think then of 
ch overwhelmed Ohio and Indiana could have thrown such a vast quantity 
These 300 car loads seem a big lot but we we could ‘ray dispose of ten 
fic: 2-BE-1- $1 4 
BIGH GRADE GLIDDEN Per 100 Ibs. 


mud, which does not affect the quality in the least. Itis put up regular- 
i. Se 
loo 
RNS it mpans te YOU to be able to buy first class, serviceable bed wire at such 
of bes barbed wire to the mercy of the elements. Don’t miss 
times that amount at these prices. So act now! ed in rotation, 
Special lot grade glidden 2 and 4 One speci: 
galvanized eeeeed ack ae ; reels contain aie jeed ? and point cattle and 
ca 


same as every dealer offers it for sale. j 
=p low prices as we are here bly joting. Only a disaster such as the recent 
aie brand new, never 
Biggest Sale on Record 
Lot 2-BE-2 Per Reel $1. 65 Lot 2-BE-3- $2. 00 
Fods. comes in both cattle and hog, that is barbs barb wire, put up on 











16 barbs wyeighe about & lbs. $ ins. and 6 ins. apart; slightly damaged by mod 
the reel, cattle and in the food yeas * cise the the matter wa + A yt - 
that is, with parte 3 tes. “and Sold “‘as is.”* wy weight ab Sone Ibs. % to 115 Be: slightly food 
seereecee es rte 





6 ins. 
lon atte: oa os Caw Forfa 


No orders ey at this ce 
for more than 20 reels. - 





Ib. #206, In lar 
be 6 Jn lar rer quan 








rir. 285 me Chicago House Wrecking Co. ). | Wire Fencing isch 


rf pecial ale Prominently —y to the pepite od » | att Pae-s—-000 rods, 
years as the Price reckers ins. . new galv. hog 

Lt ag LA — k nds ft in keg and now own. the Harris Bros. Co. fen cing: lao in the flood: in 
pagteemnegy tL — have decided th that "their best interests re- ff 72 FILA TN aoe 
quire that the shame o of t ncipal owners of B ¥ ion, shoot é ibs. totherod. 








public's ne netics. ro prom "ig no, change fe fl hes 


— t the f 
Brothers wilt’ int the foture advertise and I 
their re advertised and sold 


vanized 6 d. pods. 
gee ee ee 
anon atte 
Ce ee od 
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Harris eae “35th and Iron St., Chicago 
2 a et ea es oe 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 







If you contemplate building, the 

Aladdin catalogue will interest you 

immensely. 

It shows you how to save 4 to 4 onthe 

building cost of the house you want. 

It will explain in detail the modern way in which 

lumber for Aladdin houses is cut to exact size in the 
ow the house is sbip; to you like the 

modern skyscraper, every numbered and 

ready to be erected instantly. 

Everything furnished except masonry. 

Look at these prices. 

They seem almost unbelievable until dy = unter, 

stand how we cut out the wholesaler, jobber 

and lumber dealer, architect and contractor. 

Catalogue contains dozen’s of large and small 

» summer cottages, barns 
and arages. 


Dwellings 2 rooms to 12 rooms illustrated. 
Prices $125 and up. 
Send today for catalogue 8. 






$2323.70 
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a 
North American Construction < a 


pany oF thing q 
234 Aladdin Avenue | j 


BAY CITY 





MICHIGAN 


Georgia $797.05 
Do you realize that advertised goods are the most dependable goods of 
allclasses? An advertiser puts himself down in black and white. The public 


Standard $1088.70 





expects his goods to be better than non-advertised goods and they are. Our 





unquivocal protection backs the manufacturer’s guarantee whether you 
| buy direct or of a dealer. 
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NE of your subscribers having writ- 
O ten me relative to the age at which 
a heifer should be bred for best 
results, I herewith present my opinion on 
the matter, giving it as a result of years 
of experience and observation, as_ the 
period for breeding this important part 
of the farm stock again draws near. 

As a general rule, the beef type of cat- 
tle will reach maturity later in life than 
the dairy type, and for this reason, some 
of the smaller breeds, such as the Jersey, 
might be bred somewhat earlier than such 
beef types as the Hereford, Short-horn, 
etc., so that one must be guided largely 
by the breed he is handling. 

However, as a general statement, the 
majority of heifers are bred too young, 
and if the reader will follow closely, I 
believe that I can prove, to the satisfaction 
of all, that this assertion is correct—not 
by theorizing, but by actual, practical 
experience and observation. I firmly be- 
lieve that the breeding of immature heifers 
has wielded a great deterioration among 
the dairy herds of many farmers—and 
know of some instances where it has. 

Develop the Heifer First 


It is my aim never to allow a heifer to 
be bred under two years of age. This 
causes her to drop her first calf when she is 
nearing mature size and vigor. Where 
she is bred so as to come fresh at from 
eighteen months to two years of age 
she is on almost every farm), she is only 
from nine to fifteen months old, and right 
there her natural growth and develop- 
ment are checked, for the simple reason 
that the calf she carries must be sustained, 
and she has neither the vitality nor the 
nourishment sustain it and 


\as 


sufhcient to 


promote the proper development of her 
own body. 

As a result, there is a double detri- 
ment. The unborn calf is stunted in its 


development, and the heifer never will be 
as large, strong and vigorous as she would 
have been had she not been subjected to 


such a strain on her young and tender 
body. Show us a two-year-old heifer 
with a calf at her side, and in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, you will point 
to an undersized, stunted cow and a small, 
puny calf as her offspring. Such a calf 
never does develop into a well-formed, 


vigorous cow or steer, and it always will 


| They 





be a trial on the farmer’s hands in attempt- 
ing to manage it profitably, since ordinary 
and feed will not insure even a normal 








care 
growth. 

Here are some othe r drawbacks I have | 
observed when the heifer is bred too 
young Her teats, not being well devel- | 
oped at the time of calving, are small and 
difficult to get a good hold of when milking. 
The heifer being small at calving-time, her | 
first calf is very apt to be born dead; | 


while the heifer he rself often loses her own 
life in the effort to bring the calf. Again, 








the very excuse given by many for this 
immature breeding of the heifer is but a| 
fallac a delusion. They contend that | 
the heifer should be bred so she will be- 
gin to bring in the profits—pay for her 
r 1g it an ¢« tly date In this con- 
nection, I can furnish no stronger evi- 
de nee than my own personal experience. 
We are at the present time milking | 
a pure bred Jersey cow, coming three | 
years old, which brought her first calf at | 
les than two ars oft age, she having | 
been bred without our knowledge or con- | 
sent This cow now is practically dry, | 
her second calf having been born about | 
eleven months ago, from which date she | 
has been giving milk all the time. 
ing n 


four 


year-old heifer which never dropped | 


Stand-| cohol. 
’ ' . . . . 
ext to this cow in st ill, is a coming / in lamps instead of in the insides of a 


any calf till she was in her third year, and 
this cow is giving many times the amount 
of milk the first-named heifer is. She’s 
easier to keep, too. 

Some may say the price received for the 
calf will help to make the early breeding 
plan advisable and more profitable, but 
another fact explodes that theory. Many 
times the heifer, when she is bred so young, 
may not come in heat strong enough to 
be bred the following season, and they of- 
ten do not get with ealf if they do. This 
is unmistakeable proof of the absurdity 
of such early breeding, and if we can 
trace such an open detriment to the prac- 
tice, what might we expect to ascertain 
if we could lay bare all the damaging de- 
tails of the system? 


STEEL STALLS AND STANCHIONS 


Steel stalls are longer lasting, better 
looking, and more sanitary than wood. 
With a cement floor in the barn along with 
steel stanchions and stalls, there will be no 
wood work to soak with filth and to 
gather cob-webs and dirt. 

Steel stalls and stanchions are used in 
thousands of first-class cow barns. Most 
of them are made by thoroughly reliable 
companies, men who have made a study 
of them, and have eliminated many of the 
serious troubles due to faulty and wrongly 
constructed wood st alls. 

The perfect proportions aid cleanliness; 
their symmetrical appearance tends to the 
improvement of stock, and their lasting 
qualities make them economical. A stand- 
ard make of stalls has the following speci- 
fications. Frame is constructed of 14 
inch piping. The stall partitions are at- 
tached to frame, and made with clamp 
couplings, so that the frames can be set 
at any width desired. 

The stanchions are also made of steel, 
with adjustment of 2 inches allowing them 
for all sizes of cattle; but the writer would 
recommend them for large bulls. 
y are chain hanging, allowing lots of 
freedom. A lock is always provided on 
frame support, securely holding the open 
stanchion until it is closed by hand. Most 
of the stanchions have wood linings nearly 
the entire length, so that the animal’s 
neck comes in contact with wood only. 
There are cross chains also provided to 
prevent animals from going through. 

\ complete stall should include the fol- 
lowing: One frame upright; one cross 
head on frame; one partition between 
stalls; one and one steel 
stanchion. 

If the prospective builder plans to have 
an alley at each end of the stalls, an extra 
stall partition and a frame upright should 
be prov ided for. 

The stall frames can be-purchased for 
either wood or cement floors. For cement 


not 


cross-chain, 


| floors the bottom of the stalls is upset, 


and cement staple is furnished to each 
stanchion. For wood floors flange plates 
are furnished for bottom to screw into 
wood. 

These stalls are quite cheap, consid- 


ering their lasting qualities ——Clement 
White. 

“The farmer who excuses his 

lack of readin’ by his dislike 

for the stink of kerosene,” 

says General Ginger, “better 

figger on gettin’ a better lightin’ 

system—one of them electric outfits, or 


wcetelyne, or gasolene, or denatured al- 
The place for alcohol anyway is 


farmer who wants to get ahead.” 
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WHEN SHALL WE 
BREED THE HEIFER? 


By M. COVERDELL 
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Highest Silos 


No matter how high your silos, you can 
fill them with a Blizzard and with your 

ular farm engine, too, The improved 
wind elevator not only carries the cut 
feed to any height but distributes it 
evenly inside the silo. The 


BLIZZARD 
Ensilage Cutter 


fairly eats up the corn, dry or green, as fast as 
you can f it. Has self f table. Almost 
runs itself, Knives adjusted while machine is 
running, The Blizzard was the original ensilage 
cutter. No other so simple, safe or such a steady 
worker. Thoroughly guaran Write today. 

ree (1) ‘Why Silage Pays” —“botied 
F Books down” education on the subject 
of Silage. (2) 1913 Blizzard Catalog. (3)“ What 
Users Say,” a booklet written by Blizzard users, 
Write today for any or all of these books. They’re free. 
THE JOS. DICK MFG. COMPANY 
1445 Tuscarawas St. 
Canton, Ohio 









































































Self 


Sandwich (5...) 
(maxer) Hay Press 


Wm. J. Bulick, Reading, Minn., cleaned up $360 in 
6 wks. Scores making $200 to $300 clear profit month- 
ly baling hay for nearby farmers with this big ton- 
nage, solid steel Sandwich. Supplies its own power 
from high-grade Gas Engine mounted on same truck, 
drives Press with solid steel roller chain—no be!ts to 
slip. Great for baling from windrows. 8s Book 
49 OF pa for “Tons Tell” postpaid, the story of 
amazing 

profits bal- We make horse 
ingwiththe 
Sandwich. 






































































It pays to bale your hay in 


DEDERICK’S 


STANDARD 
Baling Presses 


Catalogue Free 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 
40 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 


Only $2 Down 
One Year to Pay! Jp "5 


easy cleaning, close skim- 
Free cat- 


ming, durable. Guaranteed 
a lifetime. 
tal b: 
slog folder and '“direct- , me actory’’ offer. 
\.uy from the manufacturer and save haif. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER Co. — 
2101 Marshall Bivd. cHic 






























T sizes up to 5 1-2 shown fete. 


’ Free Trial Pars its own cost 































ECONOMY STEEL SILO ROOF 
No silo is complete without it. 

For Round Silos-wood, cement, 

hollow tile, brick or concrete. 

26 gauge steel. Easy to put on. 

Rust and Lightning f. 

536 NEW YORK AVE.. DES MOINES, IOWA. 










? e bu out, es t batter in $27 
minutes. Best by Test. Write today for our free booklet 
Science of Butter-Making’’ and illustrated catalog. Agents 
wanted. MASON \. . Canton, Cxe5 j 





Read the ads. in Successful Farming. 
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THE DOG AND THE LAW QUSUADADOGUDEOOUESOESUDOSSEASOUOOLHOOUOESEOEOSOES: BOGAECERDEL 
Continued from page 9 
Scart dame Betis f= ot doomee | TU0 SAVE... 
Seonativass Oe tetnte allows the injured In the runnin 2 
of this car as you do in buying it 


arty to exact double or triple damages 
It is everyday testimony of owners of METZ cars that they make from 


rom the owner or keeper of the dog. 
Thas when John Mountsier’s dog jumped 

28 to 32 miles on ONE gallon of gasoline, a hundred miles on ONE pint 
of lubricating oil, aad from 10,000 to 12,000 miles on ONE set of tires. 





and barked at William’s horse on the high- 
way, causing the horse to kick Williams 
in the face Mountsier was forced to pay 
double damages under the Massachusetts 
statute. Some states have even gone so 
far as to enact that a dog owner is ab- 

















solutely liable for all injuries whether the Completely equipped as shown 1914 
owner of the dog had any knowledge of his IMPROVE 
vicious traits or not. MENTS 





SALOEEAUUSERLORAUASOSSOUULUSESSULOOUTE! {CULTNCSTCECSNCELESULENUOUUERESURAECEUGOOCELRELONCOSECGSOSANSCOTRESLESSOONUEL SA WEEGORE” 20NDOURESREERESESESGERSSNTHDERDECOGEOQNNOUEDED 


When a Dog May be Killed 

Bowers and Horen were neighbors. 
Bowers owned a valuable dog. The dog 
made visits to Horen’s premises, treed his 
cat, barked under his window, and even 
invaded his hen house, yet all without 
doing any material damage. Horen arose 
in his wrath and killed the dog, but was | 
sued by Bowers and forced to make recom- | 

mse in damages. The general rule of 
aw is that a dog may not be killed merely 
because he is trespassing. One may not 
wantonly kill a trespassing dog, merely 
because of a suspicion that he will do} 
damage. If he is to be killed it must be 
while he is actually engaged in mischief 
and to prevent further mischief, except in 
exceptional cases. Neither may one kill a 
dog after the damage has been done, and 
the dog is running away unless that is the 
only means of preventing another prob- 
able attack. The remedy for damages is 
against the dog’s owner. The dog may 
not be killed unless there is no other 
means of protecting property. 

Alfred Benson had long been disturbed 
by a dog which howled about his house at 
night. He sought to chase it away and 
made complaint, but all with no result, 





METZ ‘22"-$475 


THE GEARLESS CAR 
“No clutch to slip—No gears to strip” 


A remarkable combination of low price and minimum cost of upkeep with the essentia 
features of the strictly up-to-date car—a car that affords luxury without extravagance, 





Finally the shotgun was called into play, The METZ “22” is a high class, fully guar- the high speed, and climbs hills a8 fast as 

and when the dog’s owner sued Benson, yt yee pnt ps —s any regular stock car made. Built to carry 
. . . y » ID ve n ° 

the court held the sufferer was justified in es ng Ace Gener Sag of Geeks seme aint S Cues 

Equipped with 4cylinder 22}; H. P. water- Write for our New Illustrated Catalog “S” 


shooting the dog as it had become a 
nuisance against which he should protect | 
himself and his property. | 

One may kill a trespassing dog that is | 
attacking his animals, or property, if the | 
| 
| 


cooled motor, Bosch magneto, wind shild, ex- 
tension top and cover slip, full elliptic springs 
all around, standard artillery wheels, best 
quali.y Goodrich clincher tires, 5 lamps and gas 
generator, horn, pump and tool outfit. We want a representative in every city 


Will make from 5 to 50 miles per hour on and town. Write for terms. 


Learn the facts about this really remark- 
able car, then draw your own conclusions. 
Send us your name and address today. 





act is necessary to the successful protec- 
tion of the same. But he is not justified 
if the killing is done in a spirit of revenge. 
A dog that is vicious becomes a public 
enemy and may be killed when running at 
large, as may also a dog afflicted with 
rabies. One may also protect himself 


ainst a vicious attack on the public 
+ el by killing an attacking dog. f | OW a ny Boy 


Sheep-Killing Dogs = i 
townalupon By chee. Saas qu 3S) Met-likeisis) fo)! 14 
Co) do i OF ge) oo 


poeey provide that they may be killed, 
) 
Urrtediiytrand Tow-for télp—tays Of Waek-Aireaking labor 
shoveling corn into cribs—nights of soreness and pain. A few years ago nobody thought a boy 


ut the person who kills such a dog takes 
could ever crib as much as 7men. But nowadays near iiyeari bey re corn raisers own Sand- 


METZ COMPANY, Waltham, Mass. 




















statute upon cruelty to animals in your | 
state may forbid the wanton killing of / 
animals, even though done without tor- 
ture, and thus an unjustified slaughter of a |" 
dog would be a criminal offense against | 
the state. Statutes sometimes require 
that a dog shall be killed within a certain 
time after he has bitten a person. 

The various legislatures have enacted | 
a limitless variety of statutes concerning 
dogs. If you are a dog owner or are hav- 
ing trouble with another’s dog, it is an easy 
matter to secure access to the statutes of 
your state. Turn to the index under 



















it upon himself to prove that the dog 

actually had been attacking sheep. The 
wich Farm Elevators and it! See this— 1 rans my Sandwich as well 
as | can,” writes John F. en, Palmyra, Illinois. “‘My children pick nearly all my cory.” 


Eternal 


Sandwich (;,...) Farm Elevator 


PAYS ITS OWN WAY — WORKS LIKE LIGHTNING! 
Comes with swivel , roof extension or over- and silkk—and prevents corn rotting fn the crib. 





head convayos. | And it puls your corn your sm|| |  Weite Quick for FREE GATALOG 
“Unloaded 6 bushels in 4 minutes,” . EB. AND LOW PRICES 

Orendorf, Heyworth, I. C. H. Keller of Marshall, and the name of a dealer pearty who will show pe 

Minn., writes: “Had corn feabu. the Gyptuotng Pageoeh. nis book pictures it— 

daoe on esceguted may Miseater.” Yes, huskers work | tells why we build of the wood eternal,"” 

cheaper and pick more wh ich cribs | | line it with steel and we you the Sect ab Se pape 


— 







“Animals” or “Dogs,” and you can of cheap pine. This gives besides | 
readily determine in just what way the The Gast win  ¥ eww wy Fd a You'll want them if you i cow ong 
legislature of your state has modified the ‘ . ,—+ he —,' by over ane oe wom te 
general rules of law relative to dogs, and dumps it in the hopper in a jiffy. hiteh on any 
- - horse or engine—and corn pours into 
what special remedies and methods of crib like magic. Fue Sandwich body grate telossn SANDWICH MFG. CO. 
when Storing Gmail quain) aeseens out ahelled cxmn 160 8. St., Sandwich, ll. 











procedure have been provided. All that a 
general statement of the law can do, if 
you need particular knowledge, is to en- 
able you to understand the statutes, or to 
converse intelligently with your attorney | Every page of advertising means an extra page of reading matter for 
if the matter 18 of an importance that| you. When you help us to get more advertising by mentioning Success- 
makes legal advice necessary. | ful Farming when you write, you help us to give you more reading matter. 


WRITE QUICK FOR FA oy sy Sele 
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OU peo- 
ple are 
ea rl y a 
the expert, 
Mr. seott 
Charli« 
the 







. 


said 







4S 
pS nd 
came into 
shop the next 
morning just as 
the expert was 
getting into his 
overalls. 

“I thought 
that it would be 




















best to see the 
whole works 
while we were 
about it; and 
then as I have 
never seen an 
engine worked 
over, I wanted 
to learn the 





proper way to go 
about taking an 
engine apart.” 

“Vou have 
picked a good 
engine to start 
on then, for in 
this job we will 
















ou fellows 







take the engine 
all apart, grind the valves, put on new 
rings, ana fit new bearings, so that you will 





see everything that needs to be done to an 
engine; and while we are about it we will 
a good cleaning; did you 








give this engine 
ever see an engine that was dirtier than 
this? Looks as though the operator of 





this engine had heard that oil was cheaper 
than repairs and was using plenty of oil 
not only whe ‘re oil 18 ewe = but all over 
the other parts to be sure and have enough. 
That is one thing that a man should learn 
Too much oil is almost as bad as not 
enough, especially when the engine 
never wiped off; for the surplus oil will 
ll of the dirt to stick to it, and will 
the dirt to work in the bearings and 
them out and then if you have to do 
work on the engine it is one of the 
kind of jobs " 

Charlie kept our engine clean when we 
first got it and seemed to like the job, 
yut now I find that I must call his atten- 
tion to the fact that the engine needs wip- 


Ing © 
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cause 





cause 





weal 
any 
dirti 














I don’t mind the job now,” said 
Charlie, ‘but I am so busy that I don’t 
think of it only when the engine is run- 





ning and I can’t do it then.” 





Grinding the Valves 





valves and Jimmie 
you can start taking the piston out and 
making the crank bearings loose. Get a 

tle box and put all of the nuts anc bolts 
in it so none of them are lost, and don’t 
the shims, as we will need them and 
me more too, when we put the parts to- 


I will start on the 





ose 












gether again. 

Some of the automobiles and one or 
two of the stationary engines have a 
cage that the valve works in and that 





makes them easier to work on, as you can 
put them in a vise and in that way get it in 
ible position to work on. Then, 
too, netimes the valve seats burn out 
and that makes it easier to replace them. 
With this engine we will have to work over 
the evlinder Now, what we need is a 
valve tool to take the springs off the valves. 
As we don't happen to have the tool we 
will have to put up with a makeshift. 
We will block up under the spring washer 
and that will hold the washer off this little 
key keeps the spring on the valve. 

“Some people use the spring to hold the 






a comiort 





SOT 











that 











are rather early.” 


| into 


| think of the grindstone, and I don’t see 











SUCCESS 


THE ENGINE EXPERT [Ry Shin 
AND HIS SON 


By EDW. B. CHALK 


valve on the 
seat while they 
are grinding 
the valve. The 
trouble with 
that method is 
that the spring 
sometimes! 
sauses the valve | 
to seat out of | 
square and that | 
will sure cause | 
trouble.” 

“T thought 
that the way to 
grind valves was 
to put them on 
a grindstone and 
grind them 
shar that 
way, said 
Charlie who had 
been listening to 
the talk. 

“You would 
not have much 
luck that way,” 
said the expert, 
“for you would 
have to grind 
the seat and the 
valve at the 
same angle and it would be a big job to get 
the combustion chamber with a 
grindstone.” 

I didn’t know how it was done my- 
self,” said Mr. Scott. “But I didn’t 


ee 


yet just how it is done.” 

‘You see this valve—the beveled edge 
seats or rests against the beveled edge of 
the hole that it works in. When both the 
seat and the valve are ground at the same 
angle and are both smooth it makes a gas- 
tight joint; but as the valve must lift off 
its seat to let the gas in and out, carbon 
and dirt will collect on it and the valve 
doesn’t close tight; then, when an explosion 
occurs in the cylinder, part of the hot gases 
are forced out through the opening and 
that burns off part of the metal until 
finally the engine loses all of its compres- 
sion. The thing to do is to take emery 
flour or ground glass, and after mixing it 
with oil so that it will stick to the valve, 
then with this grinding compound be- 
tween the valve and its seat rotate the 
valve and the emery or glass will smooth 
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In this 20th Century AGE OF STEEL, wood 
shingles are fast disappearing, They cost 
too much; they rot out too quickly; too 

much trouble to put on; too apt to catch fire. 

That's why 100,000 men have come to put 

these beautiful Edwards STEEL Shingles on 

their buildings. 

Edwards Steel Shingles never burn nor rot. 
Come in big clusters of 100 or more, which 
makes them ten times as easy to put on as 
wood shingles. Each Edwards ST Shin- 
gle is dipped in molten zine AFTER it is cut. 

© raw or exposed edges. No chance for 
rust ever to get a foothold. And the patented 

Edwards Interlocking Device, which allows 
for om expansion and contraction, gives P 

TLY water-tight joints. 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 









Get Pric prices, these STEEL 
esi Shinales es are far below wood. 

For we oats direct from_factory to user and pay 
the fre i) M ust_ get our latest Stee’ 
Rees 7 sok pend Pre d Factory P Prices. Then 
compare. Then see t : -4. can afford common 
po el ecice when you can aay genuine Edwards 
EEL Shingles i \ neve prt ces. Give dimen- 
— of your roof ible, so we can quote 
price onentire qos. , tal today and our Cat- 
alog 86 and Prices will reach you by return mail. 


The Edwards Manufacturing Company 


806-856 Lock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the World. 
eat 
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cr “REA AM 


| ie Ri Ml ¥ i i 


SAVE MUCH TIME AND 
LABOR IN SUMMER 


Which means a great deal to 
the farmer, let alone the great 
increase in quantity and im- 
provement in quality of product 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 










































off the high spots. 

“This vaive has a slot in the head of 
the valve and so we will use a screw- 
driver bit in a common brace to turn the 
valve. Some valves have two small 


holes in the head instead of the slot and | 


in that case we would have to use a fork 
instead of the bit. The fork is a bit 
that has two small projections instead of a 
straight blade like a screwdriver; the pro- 
jections fit in the holes. Where you onl 
have one or two valves to pane a fork 
can be made of stiff wire twisted together 
and putting the two ends in the holes. 


“In grinding a valve, instead of turn- | 


ing the valve in one direction all of the 
time the valve should be turned back and 
forth, that is, turn it three-quarters of a 
turn in one direction then back a talf 
turn then three-quarters of a turn again 
and back a half. If the valve is turned in 
one direction all of the time it will have a 
tendency to cut ridges in the valve and 
the valve seat. The valve should be lifted 
off its seat occasionally so that in case 
there should be a coarse grain in the grind- 
ing compound it will not wear a furrow in 
the valve or seat. 

“When the compound that you are 
grinding with quits cutting, put on some 
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=» Chilled 
y Cylinder 
WSs, Engine 


Any Size You Want 


$ 15-5° .50 and you keep this 


remarkable engine. 
to you for 30 day’s Free Trial, to convince you of the 
pat Fo qual tree 












We want to send it 
palpi com resaion | J the fr Chilled Cylinder. Ls. L 
for ~ then easy monthly installments. 
Free Book, , “How to Use Power”’ 
Caitted Cotinder our a and ~ Aye enough. ron 
temmacseY 


new catalog of accessories -- pulleys, belt- 
“bottom Ail tres. Write today. 
Schmidt Bros. Co, Engine Works, Dept. 352Z , Davenport, lowa 
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Zimmerman Pitless Wagon Scale [| =!"s 


solid steel frame; double strength stee! platform 
beams. All bearings completely protected from 


discounts 


dress Dept SF 
Zimmerman Steel Co., Lone Tree, Ia. 








Read the advertisements in this issue. 
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more and grind until the valve and seat 
are both bright. The exhaust valve will 
need more grinding than the intake valve 
because there is more heat in the exhaust 
than in the charge that is taken in.”’ 

“Say, a what is a shim? I 
bavey t wad anything that looks like 
t a = arlie. ~ 

“] guess this is the shim,” eaid Jimmie 
as he picked up a piece of pasteboard that 
had been in the bearing where the two 
pieces go together. 

Mark the Parts 

“Jimmie, did you mark the parts be- 
fore you started to take them apart?’ 

“Mark them?” asked Jimmie, “‘What 
do you mean?” 

“All engines when they are taken apart 
should be marked so that you will know 
how to put them together again.” 

“T thought that as you were an expert 
you would know how to put it to- 
gether again, and so I didn’t notice where 
the things came from. I am sorry, Dad, 
but you can put it together again can’t 
-? . 

Yes, I can put it together and it will 
work all right, but at the same time all 
of the parts should be marked even if there 
is an expert on the job. The idea is this, 
Jimmie—there are some parts that even 
an expert won’t know just how they came 
off without a lot of bother. For instance, 
the caps on the connecting rod and the 


caps on the main bearings. These must 
be a perfect fit and if one is placed on the 
wrong bearing it may n fitting and 


that means more time and work. Then, 
too, where the bearings are babbitted the 
journal may be out of alignment and 
that would throw them clear off if the caps 
were changed. However, there is no harm 
done here as we are going to put in new 
bearings anyway; but we will mark them 
so that we will Lee it in good shape for 
the next person. 

“If the valves are changed they will 
leak and make it harder to grind them in 
or after they are ground and then chan 
they will leak pereny In the v 
gear one tooth is marked and the be 
between the teeth chould have a mark on 
it so that there will be no chance of the 
gears going together wrong. The dif- 
ference of one tooth will make a lot of 
difference in the working of an engine and 
if the gear is set off two teeth on the tim- 
ing gear, it will keep the engine from 
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grinding compound in the cylinder, so we 

Rm, up the space leading to the 
evn er with a piece of waste. If we 
allowed the compound to get in thecylinder 
it would cut out the cylinder and cause 
the engine to leak compression, so when 
we get done the valves should be washed 
off ity gaselene, go that the compound 
will all be remover ie it Whi camsé the 
valve to wear out the guide, or cause the 
valve to stick open.” 

“You say that it is emery flour that is 
used to grind valves with?” asked Mr. 
Scott. 

“That is what I usually use,” said the 
expert, “just mix the finest emery dust 
that you can get with enough oil to make 
a sort of mud the same as I did here. You 
can buy grinding compounds in col- 
lapsible tubes if you want to and it is 
handier te use as you can get it in three 
different grades, coarse, medium and 
fine. You use the coarsest first and polish 
up with the fine. I have ground valves 
with the dust that one finds in the bottom 
of the trough on a grindstone, and it will 
do a mighty fine job, too. Although it is 
fine and doesn’t cut fast it leaves a good 
surface.”’ 

“Say, Dad, isn’t it about dinner time? 
I am getting awful hungry,” asked Jim- 
mie after they had worked a while in 
silence. 

“Just twenty minutes to twelve,” said 
the expert, “and as dirty as we are we 
might start to washing up. It will take 
some time to do that and we don’t want 
the boys to starve.”’ 


IMPORTANT EVENTS IN AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Sept. 29-Oct. 3—Inter State Fair, La 
rosse, Wisconsin. 
Oct. 6—-11—Dairy Cattle Congress, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 
Nov. 24-29—Annual Show of the St. 
Louis Poultry, Pigeon and Pet Stock 
Association, St. Louis, Missouri. 


HOW TO GET PATENTS 

H. G. of N. Y., wants to know where 
and how to get a tool patented. 

Patents are issued by the Patent De- 
partment of Washi n, but — method 
of procedure is best handled b he a patent 

Vv 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS 
Lien on Trespassing Stock 


In Oklahoma, an owner of land who 
has taken up a ‘trespassing animal is en- 
titled to enforce a lien against it for dam- 
ages caused by it. (Oklahoma Supreme 
Court, Sharrock vs. Pryor, 128 Pacific 
Reporter 225.) 


Right to Crop Growing at Termination of 
Lease 


Ordinarily, general usage in a com- 
munity controls in determining who is 
entitled to a crop growing on land at 
the expiration of a lease for several years. 
(Oklahoma Supreme Court, Moore vs. 
Coughlin, 128 Pacific Reporter 257.) 
Damages Recoverable for Breach of Contract 

to sell Fertilizers 

When a farmer contracts for a purchase 
of fertilizers, and the seller, though know- 
ing it is for the purchaser’s crop, fails to 
deliver, and the buyer, because of the 
lateness of the season, is unable to pro- 
cure it elsewhere in time, so that thereby 
the yield of his crop is le ssened, he is en- 
titled to recover damages thus sustained. 
(North Carolina Supreme Court, G. Ober 
& Sons Co. vs. Katzenstein, 76 South- 
eastern Reporter 476.) 

Discrepancies in Boundary Descriptions 


When a deed to land describes it by 
metes and bounds, naming natural ob- 
jects, such as trees, rocks or streams, as 
points in the boundary, and there is a 
conflict between the description of a line 
as described by natural A ter and by 
courses and distances, the description by 
natural objects governs. (Kentucky 
Court of Appeals, Sackett vs. Burt 
Brabb Lumber Company, 150 South- 
western Reporter 997.) 


Law of the Road 


A driver on a street or highway is not 
entitled to keep in the middle of the road 
because there may be sufficient space on 
either side of him in which another 
traveler may pass, but he may excuse his 
failure to turn aside because of the pres- 
ence of other vehicles on the roadway. 
That plaintiff was driving his team im 
the middle of the road does not re- 
lieve defendant from liability for a col- 
lision caused by his suddenly turning his 
automobile toward the center. (Kansas 
City Court of Appeals, Hayden vs. 


workin - : 
“Now, to get back to the valve grind-|attorney, many of whom ertise in| McColly, 150 Southwestern Reporter 
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ENGINES 


I can ship you any size from 14 H. P. to 15 H. P. 
either stationary or mounted on hand or horse portable trucks 
or equipped with wood-sawing outfit. Over 30,000 in actual use today 
in all sections of the country and 31 foreign countries, and all sold on 
a positive 30 day Free Trial Privilege backed by a $25,000 legal bond 
and a 5 year warranty on materials. 
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| LETTERS and COMMENTS | 


This department of Letters and Comments is for our 
critics, faverable and unfavorable. None of the views 
herein expressed by our subscribers are necessarily our 
views. We do netask you to agree with them or with us. 
We will publish as many reasonabdie letters as our space 
witl permit. 


APPROVES MR. STRATTON’S ARTICLE 

ye sent us a June number of Successful 
Farming, and the writer wants to express his ap- 
preciation of Mr. Geo. F. Stratton's article, “A 
Cloud Like a Man's Hand,” as going right to the 
root of the unrest and discontent that is apparent 
on every hand. Mr. Stratton is evidently a close 
observer and the possessor of a clear and _ logical 
mind that enables him to study causes. he de- 








Some 


| feed corn. Give them abundant, time to rest up 


velopment of our business in the last twelve years | 


is convincing proof to us that Mr. Stratton is right 
in his analysis of conditions as they exist. 

You will please find enclosed 50 cents for which 
please put us on your mailing list.—G. C. John- 


son, 10 


RULE BY CAUCUS 
My Dear Mr. Secor: 

I have yours of the 26th instant. Undoubtedly 
you are right but there is little chance of changing 
the tariff bill in this respect. The democratic 

arty is governing the country through the caucus. 
t is a tyrannical, indefensible procedure, but, 
nevertheless, it is effective just now. In my opinion 
the tariff law as it passes the caucus will pass Con- 
gress. 
active in the next election. From my standpoint 
there are hundreds of just as inexcusable features 
in the bill as the one you point out, and I fear that 
none of them will be removed. Yours cordially, 
Albert B. Cummins. 

Comment: I had asked the senator to do what 
he could to save the birds by killing a joker in the 
feather schedule of the tariff. The caucus system is 
“tyrannical” and indefensible.—Editor. 


ANOTHER ACHING HEART 


On Our Bulletin page was a story of “Torturing 
Parents” which reminds me of a case, Four- 
teen years ago Fenton Wilcox, as he was known 
around here, left home and he has never been heard 
from since. His mother, now 70 years old, a cripple 
for the past five years, is grieving her life out 
cause she does not hear from her lost son who now is 
47 years old. When last heard of he was in Wis- 
consin.—M. H. W., N. Y. 

Comment: Are such cases downright cussed- 
ness or carelessness? The idea of anyone leaving 
a mother in longing suspense like this! It is most 
inhuman. The editor will gladly forward informa- 
tion of this son if anyone should be fortunate 
enough to know him. 

I got a letter, unsigned, from one who told of a 

oung wife whom the young husband permitted 
nis father to turn out of doors. She went home to 
her folks and there awaits most anxiously and 
in torture, word from the husband. Does he still 
love her? What awful suspense until she knows. 
It doesn’t take long to write a lette: or teard. 
Many a heartache would be cured if folks would 
only write. Flora Anderson, Dunbar, Pa., writes: 
“Anyone knowing Owen Coffman please notify 
me"’—so goes the world. If we had space we 
could fill pages with requests of this kind.—Ed.:tor. 


MORE ABOUT HOG CHOLERA 


In your issue for July, page 20, you ask the 
juestion, “Can Hog Cholera be Prevented?” and 
answer the question by giving the opinion of the 
county advisor, who does not answer the question 
at all, but simply says that certain kinds of treat- 
ment in different ways produce different results. 
I quite agree with him. have been offering hogs 
for years to anyone who would kill them by mix- 
ing them with diseased herds to their satisfaction; 
providing always that they should be fed as I 
should direct from farm grown feed. No one has 
taken the contract to date. 

I want to give you a few instances gleaned from 
my own observation. Farmers Jones and Smith 

wned land adjoining, which was separated by an 
old rickety rail fence, and both these farmers owned 
a large drove of hogs. Both droves of hogs were 
together almost every morning on the farm of one 
or the other of these farmers and had to be separated 
for their morning rations. Smith lost every hog 
he had, and Jones did not lose a single porker. 

The next case is my own. My Solakiven has for 
the past two years spent much time burning and 
burying dead hogs, while I have not had one sick. 
Chere is a wire fence between them—nothing more. 
There are two things that are well known by all if 
they would think of it First, the cholera first 
nade its appearance about the time that the nose 
ing was invented, and the other is that the cholera 
ig always more aggravating after a good corn crop. 

A few years ago I had a favorite Tamworth sow 
that had been making money for me, and one morn- 
ng when I went to her pen I found her with a well 
leveloped case of cholera. A few days previous I 

id received a package of hog cholers remedy which 
I had been requested to use the first opportunity, 
ind report results. I concluded this was a good time 
to try it I first scalded some bran, and while 
ting for it to cool got the remedy and studied 
lire ct As soon as the mix was cool enough 
maxed it down the animal and in a 
irs she was practically well; but the funny 

ut t trea nt was that while was 

that I had administered the remedy 
» package! The fact was 
r corn rations for some time 
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The only way to correct such things is to be | : 
| using it to mighty good advantage whenever the 


| feed them at all unless they ask for it.—A. J. 
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because it was “so easy,”’ and the scalded bran 
acted as a corrective brought a curg where a 
fae moro hevrc nagut have causea aeath from @ 


“caught from crows carrying it from pen 


disease 
to pen.’ 
here is but one sure remedy for hog cholera, 
and that is treat your hogs rationally from the far- 
row on to the smoke house. Do not feed them on 
one kind of feed any longer than you can feel well 
eating one kind of feed yourself. You don’t quite 
know what the mixture was that the hog ate be- 
fore his nose was twisted out of joint, but at least 
try till you find it as near as may be, and what 
more, never feed your hogs a grain more than they 
will eat up clean in a reasonable time, See that no 
corn is lying around the fattening enclosure, and, if 
fattening, feed corn but twice daily. 
If you must feed at noon don’t for hog’s sake 


their digestive organs between meals, and don't 
Miller, Ind. 


BRIDGE ARTICLES STIR ’EM UP 

I have read with a great deal of interest your 
article in the May issue of Successful Farming on 
bridge lobbies in the different legislatures, and if 
you can furnish me a half dozen copies I can use 
them to good advantage, and think I can place 
them in the hands of persons who will appreciate 
your paper. 

_ The officials about the different court houses of 
Kansas where I have been, have read your article 
on the division of the territory among the bridge 
companies with a good deal of interest, and are 


county commissioners are around. We have n 
able to get the new: rs in several counties to 
fighting like sin, and they are bringing out some 
mighty interesting things which the people gen- 
erally had accepted before as a matter of course. 

yo he writes again as follows.—Editor. 

have just read your last article on the bri 

ou published in the June issue 
of the Successful Farming, and I want to congrat- 
ulate you upon the same. It certainly is a stinger 
and right to the point. It will be awful hard ona 
lot of our legislators and county commissioners, 
but it’s their misfortune—not yours, and when 
they act as they do, and eupneredl to be working in 
the interests of the public, they will have to take 
= medicine.—W. 8. Gearhart, State Engineer, 

ans. 


conditions which 


A COUNTRY CLUB 

We are readers as well as subscribers of Succesa- 
ful Farming and think you surely have been suc- 
cessful in putting into homes of farmers good, 
clean literature, interesting as well as instructive, 
from cover to cover inclusive, for your cover pages 
are quite artistic. 

In our neighborhood we have a “Country Club.” 
It has been organized for about three years, meet- 
ing once & month in the evening. The elub in- 
cludes the school district, and each host has the 
privilege of inviting guests. During the winter 
we have our oyster suppers, and in strawberry 
season, @ festival. At regular meetings we 
have @ program consisting of songs by the club, 
songs, music, readi recitations and discussions 
by the members.—O. D. Y., Ohio. 

A QUESTION OF FAMILY UNITY 

In unity there is strength and in strength there 
is generally success and that means happiness; a 
life worth living. 

The above is needed on the farm, if anywhere. 
The writer knows this from experience. 

How can there be any unity on the farm when 
there is no leader, each and everyone doing a little 
here and there, as he or she feels like. Each one 
refuses to be bossed by another simply because that 
he or she has equal — about the place, or, as in 
most cases, more. You know the old saying, 
“Everyone has his or her own idea, and his or her 
own idea is best.” 

The situation may be made more able 
in case the parents and one or more of the oldest 
children have sacrificed almost everything to edu- 
cate the younger set, and then in return have the 
younger ones strut around, oe peer ens knowing 
more than the rest—can't be told anything and con- 
sequently do but little for the farm interests, and 
the litt. »hysical exertion they do expend is a 
heap. Stul the elders slave along uncomplainingly, 
and this is never noticed unless they take a day off, 
Then it is awful. 

Where such conditions exist upon a farm, surely 
farm life is a drudge and results in r success 
and much unhappiness. But why should they exist? 
And yet there are thousands of such cases and the 
writer is included in such a one. Why shouldn't 
the younger ones appreciate the labors of their 
elders in giving them their education and start? 
But no, if an older brother or sister drops their 
schooling in carly years in order to keep the family 
together, and toils year in and year out so that the 
younger brother and sister may have a good school- 
ing, then the older brother, or sister, is looked upon 
as @® common laborer, ignorant, and as having 
chosen a poor path, and should have been more 
successful and more providing. 

And yet when the estate is settled, the oldest 
child may be 30 or 35 years old, and worked for the 
family all during that time, still the youngest in 
their teens—done nothing but go to school, or col- 
lege, and rou.> and play, they all receive equal 
shares, or there is hard feelings. Did it ever fail? 

The writer knows of instances where the oldest 
son has dropped school work at 14 or 15 years of 
age, and worked hard on the farm until 30 or 35 





years old to help make the living and increase the 
value of the farm and then receive no more than the 
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little one who hag done little. And if the gldo e 
wer card <4 and “‘seems”’ to care fice We 
outside pleasures, he is looked upon as slow.— 
A Subscribed. 

IMPROVING THE HUMAN RACE 

I have often wondered why so much more at- 
tention is devoted to the breeding of fine stock 
than to the production of superior children. There 
are marvelous possibilities in intelligent, conse- 
erated parenthood. Luther Burbank, in “The 
Training of the Human Plant,” affirms his convic- 
tion that the race, if reproduced in accordance with 
eugenic laws, would make more rapid improvement 
in the next ten generations than in one hundred 
thousand years under ordinary conditions. 

A knowledge of these laws is of vital importance 
to all prospective parents. It is a demonstrated 
fact that their transient physical, mental and 
moral states prior to the inception of a new life, 
modify the heredity of the offspring. At this time, 
therefore, they should strive to awaken and de- 
velop the highest and best in their natures, that 
these qualities may be impressed on the germinal 
elements of the new soul. 

The law of maternal impressions may also be in- 
voked with undreamed-of results. In the light of 
the new psychology, we know that the subcon- 
scious mental states of the expectant mother pow- 
erfully influence for good or ill the forming brain 
and soul of her babe. Then is her golden oppor- 
tunity to implant noble inborn talents and tend- 
encies. If she will cherish only beautiful, kindly, 
happy thoughts and aspirations, and pray silently, 
earnestly, every waking hour that her little one 
may be lovely, pure and good, experience proves 
that it will almost certainly be so. 

It is infinitely better to form the new life aright 
in the beginning than to ottemes to reform it in 
after years. When every child is intelligentl 
planned for and lovingly desired and welcomed, 
then only may we hope to realize our vision of the 
ideal race that is to be.—F. M. C. 

RATHER SEVERE ON UNCLE SAM 

You are surely on the right track in prodding up 
the United States Department of Agriculture in 
your last few issues. It surely is the most rottenly 
organized and conducted department any civilized 
nation pupperte. unless perhaps it be the Mc- 
Reynolds Department of Justice. The seed graft 

several other equally inexcusable grafts serve 
to employ hundreds of United States Department 
of Agriculture experts and technical assistants in 
unremunerative work. All the agricultural papers 
in the country ought to rap the seed graft this sum- 
mer and they could do away with it, as it doesn't 
have the backing that pension grafts, etc., have. 

I get several hundred of worthless bulletins and 
reports from Washington eech year, but when oc- 
easionally they publish a bulletin in my line of 
work I write for it. I find “the available stock 
for distribution is ex! Se | over to the 
co n and other politicians for cheap vote 
buying. After repeated writing, I finally get a copy 
months after I care to use it. 

Your paper, ther with La Follette’s and Col- 
liers, are surely doing an immense g' in educat- 
ing the voters to their sense of duty,—W. H. He, 
W. Va. 


A POLITICAL SLAVE BY CHOICE 

I received my first copy of Successful Farming 
this week and I sure was surprised to see it was in 
favor of woman suffrage. I thought that all the 
fool women were here. If I was an editor I would 
not print such foolishness, If the men are not cap- 
able of making the laws and running Uncle Sam's 
wagon it is time to quit and sell out to a country 
that has men who have sense enough to € its 
laws and enforce them. Now, I'll venture there 
is not one boy in fifty who would not be ashamed of 
his mother if he saw her hiking around with a crowd 
to vote. And there is another thing to remember, 
and that is the forgotten Bible. Woman was given 
the highest office on earth—training the young 
mind. Train up a child in the way he shall go— 
and he will not forget it. I don’t know what all 
the Iowa women think. I have a son living in 
lowa, and his wife would not be seen in the kind of 
crowds that you can see on the streets of the 
California towns. 

Woman should be refined in morals and in all her 
work. She should be the jewel that adorns her 
bome. She need not be a slave or a stay at home. 
Woman should be a queen, and a mother.—Mary 
C. Fisher, Cal. 

Comment: 

litical freedom. 
_ a beefsteak as to vote. 
would mingle in would be the same. 
not, here’s to woman suffrage! —Editor. 


Yet Mrs. Fisher fears to give woman 
It takes as long for a woman to 
And the crowd she 
Foolish or 


EDITOR CAN’T PLEASE EVERYBODY 

I have been a subscriber a number of years, 
but have never written. I think the paper is the 
purest, cléanest paper one could possibly get, 
especially when there are children, for it gives many 
good examples, and no bad advertising in it. I 
also like the editorials and agree with nearly all of 
them, but if I differ I just simply say, there never 
were two people of the same mind, and the other 
fellow has just as good a right to his opinion as | 
have to mine, and the editor surely could not have 
the same opinion as all his readers.—Edgar Miller. 

SUNDAY DINNER AND CHURCH 

Will someone please give their way of managing 
Sunday dinner for church-attending folks? I 
never have been able to have a good dinner and 
attend church.—Mrs. Geo. Wilder Colo. 
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This assortment of six hardy rose plants 
has been made especially for us, arrangements 
for growing-the plants having been completed 
several months with one of the largest rose 
growers in the United States. 

Following are the varieties in this splendid 
assortment I offer you: 


Blue Rose My Maryland 

Rhea Reid Sunburst 

Kaiserin Augusta Maiden’'s Blush 
Victoria. 


You surely will be delighted with these roses 
and I want you to have them. 

My Offer: I will send you the complete 
six-rose assortment free and post-paid with a 
three-year subscription to Successful Farming 
new or renewal at 50 cents. 

Special Offer: No doubt some of your 
friends are wanting to subscribe for Successful 
Farming or to renew their subscriptions, and 
they would also like to have one of these six- 
rose assortments. When you send your own 
subscription, send 50 cents for a three-year 
subscription for one of your friends. We will 
send Successful Farming three years and the 
six-rose assortment to your subscriber, and will 
send you an assortment of eight rose plants 
instead of six. 

Send two three-year subscriptions at 50 cents 
each, besides your own, and we will send six 
roses and Successful Farming three years to 
your subscribers and send you an assortment 
of ten rose plants instead of six. 

Order today. Rosees sent prepaid. 

~ FE. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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DAIRYING PAYS 

I saw an article in the Successful Farming for 
June headed, “Improved Dairy-farming.’’ The 
‘man, Mr. H. F. Russ, gives an account of his five 
Jersey cows. Here is what I did: 

I milked an average of five cows from January 
1, 1912, to January 1, 1913. In that time I sold 
2,100 pounds of butter which brought a little more 
than $630. We use a cream separator that has been 
used two years and cost only 15 cents for repairs. 
Besides the butter we raised four or five calves and 
seventy-five head of hogs.—M. C. Wightman, Ill. 





WANTS SIGNAL SYSTEM 

Since here on this cattle range, which is blos- 
soming into farms now and is surely improving, I 
have had a few experiences I will not forget, even 
if not serious. 

One day of excitement was a “prairie fire’ 
started by a smoking man. We have a safety 
match; we should also have a safety catch-all for 
the ends. This man went on his way rejoicing, 
soothed by the smoke, and left a smoking prair« 
behind him, which did not soothe me, a city wo- 
man used to fire departments and telephones, as I 
was alone to fight it out to seve house and baby. 
No way togetaidat all. It made me thinkseriously, 
too, of how necessary some system of signals is. 

I want through your paper a suggestion or dis- 
cussion of signals in country districts, for sickness, 
fire, or distress.— Mrs. J. M. Buford, Colo. 


WANTS FARMER IN POWER 
I have taken Successful Farming for four years 
and am paid up for seven years more and I think 
by the time my subscription expires, i will be able 
to know if it is worth while to renew. I take buta 
few papers and can't say as to Successful Farming 
being the best paper devoted to farm interest, 
but Iam not looking for any paper that would be of 
apy more interest to me and my farm problems. 
Som in favor of single tax and look forward to 
the time when it will be univeraslly adopted. I 
believe there should be a reform in state legislation 
so that the farmer would have some say as to where 
and for what his tax money should be used. 
In conclusion must eay that the practical farm 
hints and clean advertisements make Successful 
Farming one of the best farm papers in print.— 
Geo. McPherson, Wash. : 
Comment: If voters would take an interest in 
publie affairs the desired reform in state legisla- 
tion would be a natural result. We don't need such 
a law, but do need an aroused public interest.— | 
Editor. 








IMPORTANT TO FARMERS 
Washington, D. C., July 24, 1913. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I presume you have seen the newspaper re- 
ports of what seems very like the first serious 
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ONCE UPON A TIME 


Once there was really no way out of it for 
the farmer. Plodding home from the field, he 
saw before him the waiting jobs about the 
house, barn and yard—jobs that took tim>, 
labor, and never seemed to end. But that 
was once upon atime. Today he lets the 
engine do those jobs. 

Every I H C engine is economical, simple, 
steady and reliable. Whether you want it for 
Sawing, pumping, spraying, for running separa- 
tor, or repair shop, you have need of an 


IHC OIL and GAS ENGINE 


I H C engines are built vertical, horizontal, 
portable, skidded, air-cooled; and water cooled; 
sawing, pumping and sprayng outfits. Sizes 
from 1 to 50-horse power. They operate on 
gas, gasoline, kerosene, naphtha, distillate 
and alcohol. I H C tractors from 12 to 60- 
horse power. 


Have the I HC local dealer demon- 
strate the engine to you. Get cata- 
logues from him, or write the 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated ) 


USA 


| 





effort of the companies to destroy the 
cel t. It is time for the farmers to 
t, if they do not wish to lose all we have 


Should the ‘‘administrative powers”’ clause 
of the parcel post law be stricken out, the vital 
force of parcel post will be killed; it can not be 
expanded, and we will have lost the work of 
forty years. 

Letters and telegrams should go from every 
farmer who reads your publication to the 
senators of his own state, to his congress- 
man, and to the Postmaster General, demand- 
ing that the law be let alone, and the service 
of p 1 post extended. Can not you reach 
these workers? Moments count, ami the 
quicker and harder the farmers strike now, the 
less likely will it be that we shall have another 
such fight—if we save parcel post this time. 
Trusting wnat gow can act at once, lam 


ery sincerel 
David J. Lewis. 
Comment: We urge our readers to write to their 
representatives and senators, Washington, D. C., 
ee OE eee 8 Se ae Sey 








HANDLING QUESTIONS WITH GLOVES 

I am sending you herewith my renewal for three 
years which is the best evidence of my appreciation 
of your publication. My vocation is mining and 
the extent of my farming is found in a small garden 
—the altitude being too great for all farm products 
except a few hardy vegetables. Yet I think you 
give me more reading for my money than 
shouid be asked. The par excellent, up-to- 
date contributions; your vigorous and generally 
fair editorials; the liberal space allowed to the dis- 





| heterogenous citizenship, have all ap 














cussion of topics that concern and influence our 
to 
me. 
This country can’t long survive as a democrac 
under the notorious system of privileged inequal- 
ity. Doesit concern us? Do we want to know the 
cause and the cure? Then fill your heart full of 
love for your fellow-man. Hear his cry for bread 
and don’t say, “Am I my brother's keeper?” 
He, too, has loved ones crying for the fullness of 
life, because he can't exchange with you and yours 
your needed clothes, ; 

True, yours is a farmers’ publication; but don’t 
forget that one class of our commonwealth can’t 
succeed while another is retrograding under sus- 


DoYou Want This ED 
Seed Corn Dryer 
ununtty.who will help’ seed 





Road _ Test 

167,000 Phelps 

cunenes todate. Mail 

pos ay for money 

saving offer. Address 
H. C. Phelps, Pres. 


KENDALLS SPAVIN CURE” 


wre 





can de- 
lint, 





picion. Get down to bedrock and quit this ““gloved- 
Pand” business. Your pen is too powerful to be 
boosting humanity's good half-heartedly. 

I love Successful Farming, and hope your policy 
will become so virile for equal rights that I can con- 
tinue to boost you.—P. C. Dean. 

Comment: aybe we do use gloves in handling | 
some questions. But when we see the right course 


e old. relfable remedy you 

pend on for Spavin, Curb, 
Ringbone or lameness. - 
sands have proved it invaluable. 
Get a bottle from your druggist. 
Price per bottle $1. 6 for §5.**Treat- 
ise on the Horsé’’ Free at drug- 
gist or from Dr. B, KENDALL CO., 
Kaosburg » Vt., UO. B. A, 





clearly we work bare-handed. The trouble is, 
whatistruth? Whatisright? Each interest has a 
different viewpoint and answer. Somebody gets 
hurt every time somebody else is helped.—Editor. 








Please mention Successful Farming’s 


guarantee when you are writing to Ad- 
vertisers. 
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HOW TO INCREASE THE CON- 
SUMPTION OF EGGS 

It is a fact that twice or three times as 
many eggs would be consumed by the 
people of this country if their freshness 
could be guaranteed. Restaurants and 
hotels and boarding houses throughout 
our cities and villages would serve more 
eggs could they but assure their customers 
of their eggs. So often are we fooled at 
breakfast, dinner and supper when we 
order eggs cooked in one form or another, 
that we finally get so disgusted eating 
stale eggs, salted or limed eggs, that we 
order something else and do without one 
of the most profitable and nourishing 
foods of mankind. 

Who is to blame for this unpardonable 


sin? The fault lies heavily upon the 
shoulders of the egg producers. Why not 
sell nothing but fresh eggs and mark 


every egg the day it was laid? Guarantee 
to your customer fresh eggs. Put him ina 
position to guarantee your eggs to his 
customers, and likewise his customers to 
the people who eat eggs. A chain of con- 
fidence is thus established between the 
original producer and the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

What would be the result? I claim that 
all over this broad land of ours filled with 
its hearty people who long for a food that 
nourishes and builds up, easy to digest 
and reasonable in price, the consumption 
of eggs, real genuine fresh eggs, would in- 
crease tenfold and with the increased 
consumption the law of supply and de- 
mand would assert so that the producer 


would receive a higher and more satis- 
factory price and a steady demand for his 
product of fresh eggs. 


We little fellows get on our house tops 


and shout dishonesty among the trust 
magnates and the money changers. Let 
us look to ourselves and scrutinize our 


own deeds before proclaiming the faults of 
Why ship eggs to our customers 
are positive they are absolutely 


othe rs. 


unless we 


fresh? Why keep eggs several weeks wait- 
ing for a rise in price? Why not be honest 
and square and build up a reputation for 
fair dealing that will follow us through life 
and live beyond the grave? 

If every man producing and every man 
handling eggs on commission were honest 
the public would get fresh eggs. Let us 
overcome this evil by beginning at home. 


By being honest inspire honesty in those 
with whom we deal. That is the way to 


teach right living. Live it yourself.— 
A. G. Symonds 
WA “Most anybody, with the 
einen help of God, can raise stuff,”’ 
ye, said General Ginger, “but 
v somehow the Lord ain’t 
helpin’ anybody market it 
Here’s where man has got to work his | dise harge. 


grey matter.” 


EXPERIENCES WITH POULTRY 


During many years’ work with poultry 
{ have not found anything that equals 
crude oil for mites in the chicken houses. 


Last spring I could not get rid of mites 


in a house that for years had been used for 
a granary, but in which I had kept chick- 
ens for a year. The walls were rough and 
the floor soft and worn. I carried out 
everything time and again, painting the 
roosts and boxes, but im a few days the 
mites would make their appearance again 


I made up my mind that I would conquer 
the pest, so | moved the chickens, empty- 





WITH THE POULTRY 








ing the house, and providing myself with 
a brush and a few gallons pp = oil, I 
painted those walls from the middle 
down, letting all the oil go in that it would 
take; ‘then I painted, or rather soaked the 
floor with the oil. A few days of warm 
sunshine and the house was dry and ready 
for business, and the mites stayed out. 

I don’t have much use for whitewash 
when it comes to fighting mites. I like 
it though, as the houses look so clean and 
light, and in the spring when I go over my 
houses more wer hy I am tempted to 
go back to my old way and use whitewash, 
but torn from the temptation, I turn to my 
true friend, the crude oil. 

I use dry lime for the floors and find it 
splendid.—Maria Johnson. 


FOR AND ABOUT THE HENS 





ay’ 





| on fresh. 


Lost shipping crates make a big hole 
in the profits. Insist that your man at 
the other end shall send them all back or 
foot the bills for losses. You sell him the 
eggs, not the crates. Those are yours. 

Say “Good evening” to the middleman 
that “docks’’ you every time for little 
eggs, broken ones, etc., unless you know 
that he is right. This is an old game with 
tricky merchants. Steer clear of them. 

Maybe you can not tell by the flavor of 
an egg what kind of food it was made of, 
but the hen can. If you want nice, sweet, 
healthy eggs, feed only the best food. 

When you want to make a great spurt 
at getting eggs, give the hens wheat. 
Better still, spurt every day by keeping 
wheat before your birds. 

If I were a hen, I would take to the 
trees, too, if my master kept me in a foul 
house, where the lice just about took the 
life out of me every day. 

A big box laid down sideways to set the 


right down on the ground. Try it and/| 


see. 


earth on top of it is about as near an ideal 
floor as I know of. 
impure, you can just shovel it off and put 





ter over the earth. ‘That, too, should 
be kept fresh and clean.—E. L. Vincent. 


CHOLERA 


Cholera, though not a very common 
disease, may kill off the entire flock in the 
course of one week. It may affect all 
kinds of poultry. It is characterized by a 
disorder of the digestive system, 





general 


The bird presents a dull, life- 
less appearance with a strong craving for 
water. The comb is pale and the crop is 
unusually distended with food. Diseased 
birds rapidly lose in weight and may die 
in a day or two, or the disease may as- 


weeks. The liver is usually considerably 
enlarged, and the entire alimentary canal 
may be inflamed. It may be introduced 
by buyi ring affected birds, or it may be due 
to unsanitary conditions in and around | 
the poultry house. The use of sulphur, 
capsicum, copperas, alum either together 
or alone, are recommended, but AP 
strict precautions regarding the sanitary 
conditions will be the first steps necessary 
to prevent the spread of the « 


ise: ase. 
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This $15 Victrola 
is of the same high 
quality which char- 
acterizes all products 
of the Victor Com- 


pany. 
Why should you hesitate another 
moment in placing this greatest of all 
musical instruments in your home? 
Other styles $25 to $200. 
Write for catalogs. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., M 
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pan of water on, is a better way of provid- | 
ing the hens’ drink than to set the dish | 


A cement floor with about 2 inches of | 


When the earth gets | 


It is a good plan to scatter lit- | 





exces 
RATS AND MICE 


SENT eCALLY Fiiise 
THE NEW ME 
A bacte iological wwe. ox pan on the dis- 
govery of Dr. Danysz of the Pasteur Institute, 


“ MUS-MORS 


contains the germs of a fatal disease, contagiou® 
only to rats and mice; they communicate it to 
one another, and ALW 'AYS die in the open. NOT 
A POISON, and absolutely harmless to other 
animals or to human beings. Owners of houses, 
grain elevators, barns, warehouses, stores, poultry 
houses, farms, et~., troubled with rats or mice 
should investigate this important discovery. In 
glass tubes, Price according to number. Write 
Dept. AA. 


Cc. W. LERNED COMPANY 
Manufacturing Chemists. Est. 1876 
384A BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


$50 Fifty Dollars 


For Your Church 
or Society (34.275. °" 


that amount or 
more for carrying out that plan of your pas- 
tor, Endeavor Society, Missionary Society or 
Sunday School to he sip pay the mortgage, buy 
a piano, do painting or needed repairs on your 
church building? 

Weare willing to contribute that sum for a 
reasonable amount of easy work that you and 
your friends can easily do. 

Write us now for our splendid plan Full 
particulars free. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 































as indicated by diarrhoea and yellowish | 


sume a chronic form and extend for a few | 





2 Lice Murder Chicks 


ef check laying, stunt growth, ruin 
the plumage, torture the hens 
PRATTS LICE KILLER 
(Powdered) murders lice and so 
insures greater profits. 
25c, Stc. Guaranteed. Pratts 160- 
page voultry hook 10¢by mail 


At all dealers, or 
PRATT FOOD COMPANY 











Philadelphia Chicago 
Liceci!l, strongest 


LICE KILLER ‘icituing "com: 


pound made. Works like magic. mply 
p tafewdropsin nests and hang bottle 
in coop. Powerful evaporating eet 9° 
into feathers, cracks and crevices. No 
painting, spraying or dusting. Easy to 
use. Circularfree. Pound bottle pecnaie 
50c. Moneyback ifit fails, Agents wanted 
W.H. Metzger Co., No. 29 ron homey uh 








You can’t afford to accept ordinary propositien while 
agency for Guaranteed Aluminum Cooking Utensile 


is open. Answer quick. Protected territory. 


American Aluminum Mf@. Co., Div.¢ Lemont, Ill. 
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OH, WE SUCKERS! 
The following clipping, taken from some 
newspaper, was sentin by an unsigned 
friend. The story may be pure fiction 
so far as the story goes, yet the sad part 
of it is it contains 100 per cent general 
fact. 
We Americans like to be duped. We 
like our freedom to do just as we please 
and “do” as many as we please. 
Gods Own Country 

The patent medicine millionaire chewed 

the ed of his half-dollar cigar grimly. 

“Yes,” he said, “I’m disappointed. I 

expected to open a branch in Germany and 
clean up a hurdred thousand a year, the 
same as I do in God’s country; but those 
Germans—”’ 

Wrath overcame him, and, stamping up 
and down the pier, he cursed the Vater- 
land. 

“My cure,” he said, ‘‘is a cure for con- 
sumption, paralysis, and so forth. Well, 
when I went to take out a patent on it in 
Berlin they said it would have to be sub- 
mitted to the government analyst. 

“I submitted it. ‘Mere matter of 
form,’ I thought. But, by the jumping 
jingo! do you know what that analyst 
did? He wrote out a simple, plain report 
—a report any hoodlum could understand 
—and he printed it in all the public 
documents, where any hoodlum could get 
hold of it. 

“*This cure,’ the government report 
said, ‘this cure, so called, for consumption 
and paralysis and a dozen other diseases, 
consists of water, a little alcohol, and a lit- 
tle castor oil. It can cure nothing—it 
has no more curative properties than a 
lump of coal. Its market price is $1 a bot- 
tle, but its actual cost is less than 1 cent. 
In a word, the remedy is a pure swindle, 
and the man who promises that it will 
cure any disease whatever is a liar and a 
cheat!” 

The millionaire hurled his cigar into 
the bay vindictively. 

“What could I do after that?” he 
growled. ‘That killed my chances.” I 
just had to pack up and come home. 

He brightened slightly. 

“Foreigners, you see, are jealous of 
us,” he said, ‘They can’t stomach our 
hustle. Anyhow, here I am, back in 
God’s own country once more. Back in 
the land of the free. Back where there’s 
none of this governmental interference 
and paternalism. By gosh! if things go 
right the old cure ought to net me this 
year a clean half million.” 


DOES YOUR LANDLORD TAKE A 
FARM PAPER? 

Many men who own farms do not 
realize or fully understand all the problems 
of their tenants. They are good square 
men, but they do not always give the ten- 
ant the kind of cooperation that he ought 
to have, for his good and theirs. 

It is a part of Successful Farming’s 
business to help both landlord and tenant 
to get the largest possible return from the 
land, and at the same time keep the land 
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Dont Buy 
a Heating 
System | 
Till You Read This Book! 


Hot Water, Steam, Warm Air 


You will be amazed at the high quality heating plants we supply for the 
rock bottom prices we ask. Our new free book will convince you that it pays to 
deal direct with us, that it means greatest value, greatest satisfaction, and 
strongest guarantee of perfect service. You take no risk whatever. Should 
your heating plant fail in any way to give perfect satisfaction any time within two 
years from the date of purchase we agree to return the money paid us and 
transportation charges both ways. ‘There is 





No Stronger Guarantee Than Ours 


We have put the quality into our rs. Ce 


heating plants to back up our two-year Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. 
Please mail me your Resting Plant Book No. 6586 





guarantee. I have checked the system that interests me most. It is 

Mail Coupon Now j understood that this places me under no obligation to you. 
Hot Warm 
Get our book if only as a guide to the Water CJ Steam CJ Air 

right quality and the right price. Please 

mail coupon, checking the system of heating Name 

that interests you most. Address 4 | 

SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., Address 





Chicago City State 
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Germozone ‘Twice-a-Week 


Chickens, feeding from the floor or ground, are especially liable to sickness from impure, 
or spoiled food and drin They are also subject to easy infection of the mucous lining of — 
nasal passages, eyes, throat, crop and bowels, Germ >zone, given in the drinking water, insures 
purity of the water and also of the food taken before or after. [t regulates the bowels, iving those 
slatey colored droppings, tipped with white, that every old poultryman knows means HEALTH. 

Then, too, for ROUP, CANKER, COLDS, SORE HEAD, SWELLED HEAD, CHICKE 
POX, etc., Germozone is a ready remedy, easily used and very effective. . . " 

Don’t put off using Germozone until your birds become sick. It’s te k h 
healthy, but it’s harder to cure and still harder to get her to laying again. ‘Toon the i ee 

Lee’s Poultry Book ”’ and ‘* Pointers for the Amateur ”’ are both bon 


may now be bought at most every town; over 10,000 dealers in the United States, 
mple mailed free for 10c. Made only by . 


Germ 
50c per bottle. 
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THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 





The roof is the mainstay of the building. 
Trinidad Lake asphalt is the mainstay of Genasco. 


And Geriasco applied to your roofs with Kant-leak Kleets gives per- 
fect protection. Write us for the Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company Philadelphia 


est producers f as d est . . 
sare astinere of meaty rontng'in the wena, New York San Francisco Chicago 











in the best possible condition. It is pos- 
sible that we can be of some service to 
tenants by impressing their landlords 


with the necessity of studying farm 
methods and farm conditions asa pre- 
sented by the best farm papers. 

If you will send us the name and ad- 
dress of your landlord, andthe number of 
acres and probable value of the land you 
are farming for him, we shall be very glad 
to see that he gets sample copies ot Buc- 
cessful Farming, and endeavor to interest 
him in better farming methods and closer 
cooperation with his tenant. Your let- 
ter should be addressed to Landlord and 
Tenant Department, care Successful 





Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Every dollar you spend with our advertisers helps us to make a better 
paper for you. 


Please take the trouble to mention Successful Farming. 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 
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TO MY YOUNG BROTHERS 


you who are fifteen or sixteen or 

seventeen, I want to talk just a 

little while about the things you 
want to do and about the things the 
world wants you to do. 

The world only asks you one question, 
that “What can you do?” and that 
implies, what can you do WELL. 

Dreams and wishes are all right, but 
they butter no parsnips. Our civiliza- 
tion is a hustling proposition. We have to 
eat three times a day. We have to have 
some things done, the necessary things, 
and we leave the unnecessary things for 
some other day and oftenest they are 
never done at all. So the question I ask 
of you if you come to me for work is, 
“What can you do well?” 

The world of today has certain classi- 
fications of labor and her rewards are 
directly in proportion to the service you 
ean perform for the good of mankind. 


is: 


What job can you hold down? Are 
you ready for service in the ranks of 
the unskilled, or can you qualify for a 


better place among those who have fitted 
Rasnaives by years of hard work, for 
special work in this big family of ours? 

Boys, don’t get in too much of a hurry. 
I know it seems to be a slow job to just 
follow the rows hoei ion corn, or helping 
with the hay; but do you know what is 
the very best and most necessary thing 
you will need in the battle of life? It 
is a good strong body, one toughened by 
years of hard work, to be able to sts and 
the rack and wear and the strain of day 
after day without any let up in the fierce 
battle of life; a body that is clean, and 
you must keep it so, or go down with the 
incompetents and unfit. After years of 
living on the farm and in town, with 

lenty of experience in gymnasium work, 

know the farm beats them all to develop 
a physique as tough as a hickory knot. 


Another thing, does your body mind 
you? Does it mind your will? Can you 
make it eat the things it doesn’t like, 


or do you have to eat just a certain kind 
of food and leave other kinds alone? 
When you look a horse over, you see if 


he is sound, then you want to know if 
he is well broken. Even so with your- 
self; are you well broken to mind your 
own will or reason, or do you get mad 
about trifles and fly all to pieces and 
stay in a grump for a day or so until 
something else comes along and displaces 


the old idea? Can you do the things you 
do not like to do and do them cheerfully, 
or do you sneak out of them if you get a 
chance and not do them at all? Ar 
you lazy, and can you make yoursel 
work? That is a valuable lesson in self 
training, a very valuable lesson. 

Getting a job in town isn’t all fun by 
any means. Sometimes it is possible to 
step into a good job, one just suited to 
your ability, but in nine cases out of ten 
you do not find the job you would like 
because some other boy has it ahead 
and you have to take what is left, 
shoveling iron ore or 


iS 


est, 
of you 
which job may be 


rolling steel pipe, and you have to take 
this job or go hungry. 

There never were as many bank cash- 
iers 
that 


as hod carriers, and do you know 


for every high-salaried official in a 











are numerous clerks who 
to forty dollars a 


bank there 
draw from twenty 
month? 

You may say that forty dollars a month 
is a whole lot of mone y, but after deduct- 
ing the much higher cost of life in town, 
the most of them find that they have 
less money at the end of their month 
than the hired man on the farm. 

A boy just drove by here with his own | 
horse and buggy. He is seventeen years 
old and he owns this horse and buggy 
and he earned them honestly by his own 
labors. Where he works he gets his 
board and horse feed and a small sum 
every month besides. He is studying to 
learn how to farm, and pretty soon he 
will know how to farm to advantage, not 
just to plug along but will know where 
the money is in farming, and then he 
will be ready to branch out and rent a 
piece of ground for himself. 

“That will take years.” Sure it will. 
Did you expect to get to be president 
of a bank in just a few weeks? You 
won’t because the most of the jobs at 
presiding in banks are a father-to-son 
proposition ‘and nothing in the bank 
changes but the clerks, some of whom 
wear out and are replaced by new ones, 
while on the farm is the opportunity to 
make and save until you can be your 
own boss and own your own business. 

The farm is the safest bank of all. 
Farm mortgages are the world over con- 
sidered the safest of commercial paper. | 
Stores may fail, banks may go “busted,” | 
but the farm goes right on and while sea- 
sons may be good or bad, nothing can 
seriously depreciate your capital nor im- 
pair its average earning power. 

You say, “Father is not making any 
money on the farm.” That may all be 
true. But that is no reason to think 
that no money is being made on farms. 
Perkaps he is not studying to find the 
crops which show a profit and is just | ana 
plugging along in the same old rut of| 
the crops which he has raised for years 
and some of which are los.ng him money 
every year 

If that is the case it is up to you to 
tactfully show him where the loss lies. 
That may be your mission. Are you 
qualified to do it? Do you know your- 
self what is the matter? 

Boys can know more than their fathers, 
but it must be real scientific (classified) 
knowledge, it must have a basis in fact 
and prove true on demonstration. Boys 
do know more than their fathers or this | 
world would never progress; it would | 
stand still. 

Show father that you are learning. 
Send to your State Experiment Station 
and ask them to help you to plan for 
better crops and more of them. Tell 
them all » ft the crops you have been 
raising on your farm and that you don’t 
seem to be getting ahead very fast. Ask 
them about the newer farm crops, such 
as soy beans, the sorghums, alfalfa, and 
improved seed corn. 

And don’t leave the job you have to 
look for a better one. The way to qualify 
for a better job is to do your very best 
on the one you have and it will not be 
long until the “better job” will come 
along looking for you.—E. M. R. 
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Do you want to 


EARN 


more than the ordinary man or boy? 

you want to fit yourself to do work Pw 
the ordinary man does not know how to 
do? Do you want to get a start that will 
give you a chance at big things in the 
mechanical departments of the great 
manufacturing plants of this country. If 
you have intelligence and ambition you can 


LEARN 


Engineering in any of its branches—elec- 
trical, steam, gas, automobile, traction, or 
the work of a practical mac hinist. Actual 
shop work. ‘igorous and neat in- 
struction by expert specialists. Very lit- 
tle book work. uition fees small. Living 
expenses low. Ask me to tell you about 
our special short courses for men and boys 
who can’t spare the time or money or who 
haven't the education necessary for the 
Standard long courses. 


Geo. P. Magill, D. D., Pres. 
hiand Park College 
oines, lowa 


Hi 












Store Your 
Grain! =2 s= 


rain, etc. 

out. Hold 
for best market prices. Save 
time in filling and remov- 
grain, The 








rast, t. Costs no 
than wood—lasts forever. Portable. Big coer and 
convenient cone. Send name on postal now for 
interesting booklet and low prices. Address 
Tank 100 Will St. 








VIRGINIA FARM FOR SALE 


315 acres, 15 acres in timber. Eight room resi 
dence. Cow barn 30 stanchions; 2 silos. Land is 
smooth, level, very fertile and productive. Full 
bearing apple ‘orchard, 250 trees. One mile fron 
pa Btation, and good town, less than 60 miles 
from Washington, D. C. For full particulars ot 
this and other farms, ad . 


H. M. HUBBELL, BOX S. 186 


WARRENTON, FAUQUIER CO., - VIRGINIA 


Kerosene Engine 


The SANDOW Stationary Engine rans on kero~ 
7 sene or gasoline. Starts without cranking— 
gee. throttle governed—hopper cooled—speed con- 
: trolled while ranning—no cams—no valves 
—no gears—no sprockets—only three mov- 
ing ee weight— greats 
0 oP, money- — i Sizes, 2 

P. Send postal for Ply Oo 

Aaetrote ay Sault u 


FALFA 


ow Baer w to feed it, how to harves? 
and care for it. a IAL belt farmer: 
who wish to grow this most profitable hay croc 
will be sent ee = appieation. Also a sample 


our extra cho gr 
le Dept. D-4 Des Moines, lowe 


1OWA SELD 
BOTLEXIBLE tien 3g 








— 























Anchoi dir. . - 
in earth. Flexible 

line posts. Stiff corners. “#2 
No concrete and no special tools.” ~ 
CARBO STEEL POST Co. 
136°10th St., Chicago 


Guaranteed to increase 
TIRE MILEAGE 


Dykes Innerliners are sold under positive guar- 
antee to increase tire mileage 50%. Prevent blow- 
outs and punctures. Mahe old tires run hun- 
dreds of extra =e. Insertea between outer casin) 















and inner tube. Ready for use. —si 5 to rte 178 Sol 
Parcel Post. 3" x 28, 30, 32, 34— x 
32, 34, 36.—$3.00. 4” x 30, 32 St. 36—$3.50 

453 '""x5"" 34, 35, 36,—s4 tek Write for booklet. 


Joha L. G. Dykes Pa Sean. 17, CHICAGO 


GEARLESS CHURN 
& BUTTER WORKER 


ALL SIZES 
For Farm, Dairy 
and Creamery. 
Cream _Separa- 
tors & Engines. 
Write for Free 
Pamphlet to 


R. B. DISBROW, 
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BOOK REVIEWS /|?"* iy eA a : Comme 
+ The Famous Golden Prairie District : 


Books can be secured through Successful Farming|  TM@ Great Non-Irrigated Grain Producing Country 


The Country Church—C. O. Gill and | No Hot Winds: F Mois . Pelaaa’ Wan te 
OGittond seed wa igg Bey TO. esd m » Hot Winds; Abundant Moisture; Low Prices; Easy Terms. 
survey was carefully made of a county in | 
Vermont and one in New York, and the | 
statistics gathered and conclusions ar- | 
rived at are published in this book. It 
may be of value to those ministers who 
want to fill the field they are in, and will 
be helpful to all interested in the country 
church problem. Price, $1.25. 

Animal Husbandry for Schools—Harper 
A splendid volume for the student and 
the Nae. It treats very briefly the dif- 
ferent classes of farm animals, telling 
about the breeds, care and feeding, etc. 
Farm boys would benefit by a study of 
this book. Price, $1.40. 

Natural Taxation—Shearman. Wheth- 
er you have taken much interest in the 
discussion of taxation by Successful 
Farming or not you owe it to yourself as a 
citizen to read such books as Natural 
Taxation. It is full of very interesting 
matter of vital importance to every tax- 
yayer. It presents all sides of the question. 

t should be in your library. Price, $1. 
Traction Farming and Traction En- 
neering—Jas. H. Stephenson. Just the 

»ok the tractor engineer has been in need 
of. It tells how to operate tractors of all 
kinds, gasolene, alcohol and kerosene, 
and has chapters on farm electric light- 
ing plants, and water pressure systems. 
Part three takes up the science of thresh- 
ing. Very useful book. Price, $1.50. 





















(This is a picture of winter wheat grown this season on a farm adjoined on two sides by land 
now being placed on the market as described below. One crop actually pays for the land. Those 
who come soon may see this eld in shock as well as many thousands of acres of similar crops.) 


WE NOW OFFER FOR SALE FOR THE FIRST TIME—IN TRACTS OF 
160 TO 640 ACRES—16000 ACRES OF THE CHOICEST SELECTED 
LANDS IN THREE TOWNSHIPS at $15.00 to $25.00 per acre, $5.00 
per acre down and balance up to 10 years in annual installments with six per 
cent annual interest, or on our liberal crop payment plan whereby both in- 
terest and deferred principal are paid by delivery to us at nearest market 
one-half of the grain raised each year until the land is paid for. These lands 
are surrounded by improved farms, are one to six miles of railroad stations 
creamery. Seventy-five of the 140 were and 18 to 25 miles of Cheyenne, the state Capital. We guarantee an abund- 
farmers interested a the ‘he wake " ance of pure well water at reasonable depths under each quarter while several 
eo The loan ve eae: to of the tracts are crossed by never-failing streams. By mailing us the attached 
handle 200 patrons and the patronage is coupon you will receive a Pictorial Souvenir showing field scenes, testimon- 

ials of settlers, special low round trip excursion rates and sectional map of 


wing very satisfactorily. 
oe Waieet at Chenin the district. We do not employ land agents but sell direct at lowest 


It might be well to state specifically how prices. Write us to-day. 
the laundry is charged for. Weight of the | 

washing in the rough is largely the basis The Federal! Land and CoUuPrON 

for apportioning the cost to each patron. The Federal Land & Securities Company, 
Five cents a pound sometime ago was the Cheyenne. Wyoming. 


charge for rough-dry, flat work and under- Securities Company Gentlemen :—Please send me at once Pict 


orial Souvenir and full particulars of Golden 







SAYING GOOD-BYE TO WASH DAY 
Continued from page 8 

The new business is wing steadily. 

Not long ago, when the laundry had been 

running only three months, there were 

nearly 140 cooperative patrons, and these 

were not all of those who patronized the 


















































clothing. Ironing was charged at the rate Prairie District. If sulted, I would want te 
of 15 cents an hour. To get at the aver- (OWNERS) Saar chout...2......0anen. SF. 
fifty patrons each from the two classes | ¢ Name . 
were taken. Their charges for one week CHEYENNE, WYOMING sateen 
average for the village folk was 90.7 | + + 00 
a eo wehbe wok hs | TT 
the farmers brought up the farmers’ ting 
te are he itie weakly necounte ot Are Your Heating Problems Any Different 

f : + was $2 35- 7eS 
week and the hi hest was $2.35; the lowest | If you are tired of having one part of your home over-heated while an- 
from the farm list was 45 cents and the | other part is colder than all out doors, if you don't like theidea of shelling 

. a s oe . ae . ,, | almost given up hope of ever getting real, solid heating comfort, why don't 

lhe cooperative laundry 18 solving ay you do what 40,000 other home owners have done and install a 
weekly washing always has been a bug-| . 
bear to the woman on the farm and it al- | One Third More Heat—A Third Less Fuel Cost 

It will make yor home more pleasant and more healthful. Every room 

the old-fashioned washtub and corrugated expenses that go with old fashioned stoves, grates and furnaces. 
board—the bane of household routine. XXTH CENTURY FURNACES have a patented air chamber and fire pot that prevents waste of fuel 
; ’ : ‘ adiator, and extra large ash pit and door. 
“blue Monday” in its community, and |* : 
no reason presents itself-why the same| , Get a XXth Century Furnace and End Your Heating Troubles 


age cost per family, village and country, | ; 
were totaled and divided by fifty. The | 
week. Heavy washable work clothes of 
the villagers, the lowest was 45 cents for a Than 40,000 Other Home Owners? 
highest $1.95. out money for fuel which you know is half wasted. If, in short you have 
“*hatfie ives | 
problem for the Chatfield farm wives | 
that is paramount in importance. The | XXTH CENTURY FURNACE 
ways will be until something supplants properly heatec No dirt or soot, nor none of the trouble annoyances and 
The Chatfield experiment wiped out by burning it from the side toward the center. Other features are automatic damper, self cleaning 
Send us a plan or sketch of your home, stating the number of rooms to be heated and we will tell you the 


thing will not work anywhere. equipment best suited for you. Write for free booklet No. 44 fully describing heaters. 
No ee I »s 1 yr issue re rill bli h 
article by Harlan David Smith telling about the |THE XXTH CENTURY HEATING & VENTILATING C0., Akron, Ohio 
community laundry movement in Kansas.—Editor 
Sete REET co Se St BE 
“A practical man is one who sees what Mention Successful Farming’s guarantee when 


is to be done, and knows how to do it ens ° 
with the least possible fuss.” writing to advertisers. 
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THE LACK OF UTENSILS 

Who is responsible for the lack of neces- 
sary utensils in the home? Why, the 
women themselves. Nearly every man 
when he marries intends to take good care 
of his wife and provide for her comfort. 
But woman is naturally self-sacrificing. 
While she is yet a bride she denies her- 
self many things, that her husband may 
buy a good horse, mower, or other things 
necessary to the farm. She economizes in 
a hundred soul-racking, nerve-wasting 
ways, that the average husband is not 
even aware of. She does all this in full 
faith that her husband will appreciate and 
love her all the more for her sacrifices; that 
he will be only too glad to make it all upto 
her as soon as his finances will allow. This 
works just about once in 100 cases. The 
other 99 cases represent the average home, 
where the wife having begun to get along 
without any conveniences, continues to do 
so while every year sees many a labor-sav- 
ing device added to the outside equipment 
of the home. 

Women haven’t generally recognized the 
value of their presence and services as 
compared with that of their husbands, or 
in their use of the agencies and oppor- 
tunities which progress makes available 
for the betterment of the conditions, ma- 
terial and social, which surround their 
lives. They perform their tasks patient- 
ly, in the same old, hard way. The hus- 
bands buy all manner of improved im- 
plements and it is right apd proper that 
they should. So should the women have 
them. The fireless cookers, gasolene 
irons, and any other utensils that can 
lighten woman’s work should be cheer- 
fully furnished. Women must be educated 
to a fuller appreciation of their own value 
and the economic waste attending the do- 
ing of work in inconvenient surroundings, 
before she demands a change. When 
she learns this fact, she can easily impress 
upon her husband ‘that up-to-date equip- 
ment for the house means dollars in his 
pocket, as well as a wife that is not over- 
worked and prematurely old.—Mrs. C. 
E. Robinson. 


NEW IDEAS IN INEXPENSIVE 
TABLE LINENS 

Several new ideas are shown in the linens 
fiescribed here, among them is the use of 
dgured table damask, which forms the 
centers. It is decorative in itself. The 
patterns chosen should be the smallest 
designs. For this set I have used the 
small sized polka dot design. The very 
narrow satin striped linen makes very 
pretty centers. 

In selecting your damask the 54-inch 
width euts to the best advantage. For 


the set five-eighths of a yard of linen, 


nine yards of rick-rack braid and three 
skeins of mercerized embroidery cotton 
are required. These make one center- 
piece 18x18 inches, six doilies 9 inches in 
diameter, and six doiles 6 inches in diam- 
eter. Cut paper patterns for the three 
different sizes. or the doilies I use 
saucer and plate as a guide. Turn up a 
small hem to the right side and baste. 
Over this baste your braid, this gives a 
smooth back and invisible hem. The 
center of the braid should be just over the 
edge of your linen, and the braid should 
lie perfectly flat. To accomplish this hold 
the points on the inner edge close together, 
and spread the outer ones a little. Use 
Chenille needle No. 21, thread with your 
embroidery cotton, ‘and make one French 
knot in the center of the inside point of 
the braid and two French knots at the 
edge of the hem, also on the braid; these 
fasten the linen and braid together. When 
or buttonhole the outer edge of 
the braid with stitches far apart, making 
about four stitches to each turn. This 
makes a very practical set of decorative 
linens, and will stand numerous wash- 
ings. Tray covers, platter cloths, bread 
tray, and side-board covers can be made 
to match. 

As for the color used, it should either 
match or harmonize with the china and 
other decorations. The set shown is of 
Dutch blue. Old rose, clear green, yel- 
low or violet make very pretty sets.—H. 
Kaufman. 


CANNING WISDOM 

Always sterilize the glass fruit jars by 
placing them in cold water; place over the 
fire, bring slowly to a boil and boil ten 
minutes. 

Be sure to have new rubbers and perfect 
lids if you use the Mason fruit jars. 

Soak the rubbers in luke warm water for 
ten minutes before using them. 

I always slip a paper bag over each can 
of fruit. "The fruit keeps better and there’s 
no danger of freezing in — The 
truit is easily labeled by simply writing on 
the bag. The bags are chen, costing 
only about 10 cents per hundred 

Can only perfect fruit, for one unripe 
berry or overripe peach may spoil a whole 
can, 

Fruit retains its flavor just as perfectly 
if canned without sugar and should one 
be unfortunate enough to lose the canned 
fruit from any cause the loss is not so 
great if no sugar is used. 

Fruit to keep the best should be sealed 
boiling hot and is the nicest if canned 
within an hour after being picked. 

Cherries, berries, grapes, etc., should be 


or unclean pickers. 
Wrap tomatoes in blue paper and they 
will remain a rich dark red in color. 


EVER-READY BREAD CRUMBS 

To prepare bread erumbs for handy 
use, take pieces of stale bread and place | ¥ 
in oven, let dry out to a crisp and brown, 
but not burn, have it very dry, put in 
food grinder or coffee mill, and run it 
through. Place in tight box, and keep for 
use. Itis much easier than to fix crumbs 
each time they are wanted, and if the 
| erumbs are dry they will not spoil. 








most painstakingly washed before canned | 
to prevent contamination from careless, | 
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VINCENT’S HEALTH HINTS 
When the Lion Sleeps 

A woman who thought she had a cancer 
went to a doctor to see what could be done. 
The old man looked at it and said very 
quie tly: 

“Don’t wake up a sleeping lion! Let 
that thing alone!” 

She took his advice and is living today, 
whereas thousands who did not have ad- 
vice from a man as honest as this one are 
in their graves. 

There is danger in tampering with one’s 
self, and the old doctor knew it. Even to 
keep the mind on some fancied trouble of 
the body has more than once worked havoc 
I do not know much about the New 
Thought movement of our dgy, but I do 
know that the mind has much to do with 
the condition of our bodies. Think you 
are sick, and the chances are that you will 
be. Hold firmly in mind the thought of 
health and it will help you to stay so, or 
to become se if you really have anything 
the matter with you. 

Just now as I write I am thinking of a 
lady who last fall became desperately sick 
with inflammatory rheumatism. The 
situation was really serious, but all the 
time she said, “I’m all right! I’m getting 
along first rate! You never can keep me 
down!” And she got up! Believing that 
she would recover was the best possible 
medicine to bring about her recovery. A 
good strong hope will carry us through 
places that are as dark as midnight. 

I do not want to say anything against 
doctors. Most of them are learned men 
with good intentions. ‘They are doing a 

reat. work in the world; but they are all 

uman, and when you or I appeal to them 
for relief from some bodily ailment, they 

want to help us, and they do their best. 
But materia medica is yet far from a per- 
fected science. It is only a little while ago 
that a doctor told me that the best medical 
work now extant will be a dead letter ten 
years from today. The world is moving 
ast and much that we think we know now 
will be proven false later on. 

And at best, tampering with a cancer, 
or what is feared to be one, is really like 
stirring up a sleeping lion. The best of 
physicians dread it, and when there are so 
many who are using the profession basely 
the danger is fearfully increased if we 
begin to aggravate the trouble. Let it 
alone, keep the mind off it, live a good, 
clean, pure, simple life and you may pro- 
long life and escape awful suffering. This 
pe, not simply to that one disease, but 
to almost all that can be thought of. 

TO EAT OR NOT TO EAT 


To eat or not to eat, that is the question; 
Whether "tis better for the body to suffer 
The stings and arrows of outrageous hunger, 
Or to take food against the sea of troubles 
And by eatin, them! To eat, to drink, 
No more; cote by these acts to say we end 
The ome ae and the tho usand painful shocks | 
Hunger makes us heir to—’tis a consummation | 
Devoutly to be wished. 


To eat—to drink— 
To eat! perchance a mess; ay, there's the rub! 
For from a piece of pie what dreams may come, 
And when we've swallowed down a salad rare 
Must give us pause: there's the respect 
That makes so many slim of face. 
For who would bear the jeers and scorns of men 
Which the lank and lean must take, 
The ‘pangs of despised love, the fat one’s contumely, 
The cadaverous image in the glass which ever 

greets us there, 

When we ourselves might end such heartfelt griefs 
By eating a square meal! 





Who would gnawings bear 
To groan and yearn in hungry mood, 
But that the dread of something after eating, 
That mysterious procegs from whose clutches 
Nothing can get free, PRzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear these ills we have 
Than fly to others which a meal might bring. 
Thus caution doth make skeletons of us all; 
And thus our natural wish for eating 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought; 
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The Iowa State Fair Grounds at Fair Time—Greatest Fairin the Greatest Agricultural Region in World 
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World’s Best Live Stock —E xhibitors at the Iowa State Fair 
search the breeding districts of the world for their best live 
stock. All the best herds come to Iowa’s fair. 

Sixty Acres Machinery—An unusual opportunity for farmers 

to study efficient business management of their farms as made 
possible by labor and time saving machinery. 
; Agricultural and Horticultural Display—Unparalledexhibi- § 
tion of grains and fruits, showing the development which has 
+ come through scientific breeding of seeds and methods of culti- 4 
vation. 
+ Best Race Program of Season—An unusually attractive race program. 
Best horses come to Iowa, where fall circuit opens. 

Night Shows—Old Mexico, wonderful pyrotechnic display depicting bom- 
§ bardment and capture of city of Mexico. 

Horse Show at Stock Pavilion Brilliant Band Concerts. 
Vaudeville Acts Thrilling Specialties. 

1IOWA STATE FAIR AND EXPOSITION, DES MOINES, IOWA, AUGUST, 20-28 

C. E. CAMERON, President, Alta, lowa. A. R. COREY, Secretary, Des Moines, lowa 
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Special Summer Ofter % 


Never before in the history o of ‘peer a, roof- 
uloff er 














n sts of St sake miata iron roofing of pty 
Per 100 Sq. Ft. tere x 24 fn, corragation. ‘This eeet 
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STEEL 
R 0 0) F | N 6 New, , Heavy Galvanized Rooting 2% Se Square Foot 
We are quoting the lowest prices in the history of the roofing 


business. We can furnish you new heavy galvanised roofi ing, per 

ft. Never before and by never agai, wil Fou nble tgbuy fu atsuch frie » pA She pe jurchase 

enabled us to secure a limited amount, which we will dispose of at this price Guting this 90 day sale onl i 
We Will Save You Money The Chicago House Wrecking Co. 

On every kind of Roofing, Siding or Ceiling—we pinyin | known to the public for 20 years 

can furnish you 4,1, material necessary for re- “Price Wreckers” and now owned 


roofing your residence, by the ey Aan Bros. Co., have decided that their best 
garage or poultry house, tse.” We ca aig furniah you tho terest require that the name of the principal owners 


Silene, cond and everythin the com be more prominently brought to th 
needed. METAL ROOFINGS AR ai BEST and cheap- public’ s notice. Lao ahannen taaeat buskecan, 
est in ncoted, long run t life,non- except ces the 4 Harris Bros. mil ae ey’ the future, ad- 
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Write Today For Free Sampies—and Freight 
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And viands of great cost and merit, 
With this regard their currents turn awry 
And miss the name of eaten! 
—Jose »~phine Weatherly, 
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HEART TO HEART TALKS 


I just got a printed letter that made me itch all over to get 
rich quick and easy. It made me feel like a worm grovel- 
ling in the dust for it holds out such high prospects of 
peace and plenty. 

Here’s the refrain word for word: 

“Can you make better than 133 per cent. annually on your money? Can you 
make even half this much and still have your original investment absolutely safe? 

“Tf you can turn your dollars to better account th n you are not interested in our 
free booklet that tells you how. 

“If you haven’t been making that much money, and want to invest a few dollars a 
month that will return a profit this great—then use the attached return post card at 
« nee which will obligate you to nothing—affix a 1-cent stamp and get it in the mail 
today.”’ 

That almost got me. 
fortune my way. 

But on turning a page I read some more: 

“Do you want an income for life? 

- Do you want to be independent and comfortable during your declining 


ye ars? 
“Do you want to know that your loved ones will be provided for when you are 





THE SONG OF 
THE SIREN 











I unconsciously reached for the stamp so as to hurry the 


gone? 
“Do you want to safeguard your own and your family’s future with an investment | 
as solid as the everlasting hills? 


“Do you want to have the kind of insurance which does not require you to die to 


win? 
“Do yout want an estate as safe as government bonds, and paying a rate of interest | 
amounting to 133 per cent per annum?”’ 

That line of talk got me all excited. Of course, 
Of course, I wanted to be independent and comfortable in my declining years. 
And to safeguard my family I’ve taken out many an insurance policy—and these 
cost me something. Here’s a scheme to do that at a big profit: 

I found my hand slipping around to my check book when a quotation from “Let- 
ters from a Self-Made Merchant to his Son’’ came to mind which reads: 

“You must learn not to overwork a dollar any more than you would a horse. 
Three per cent is a small load for it to dr: aw; six, a safe one; when it pulls in ten for you 


it’s likely working out West and you’ve ‘got to watch and see that it doesn't 


buck; when it makes twenty you own a blame good critter or a mighty foolish one, and 
you want to make dead sure which; but if it draws a hundred it’s playing the 
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I wanted an income for life. | 


| 
| 


races or something just as hard on horses and dollars, and the first thing you know 


you won ’t have even a carcass to haul to the glue factory.”’ 

That was a dash of cold water in my face 
the enticing appeal into shreds so nobody else could get hooked, and— 

Well, I leave it to you. Did I lose a fortune by not grasping that fleeting oppor- 
tunity to get 133 per cent? 

I’ve seen “the everlasting hills” wash into gullies and I’ve seen investments sup- 
posed to be as “‘solid as the everlasting hills’ go a glimmering. 

Take my word for it—anybody with a cinch on 133 per cent profit isn’t looking for 


some body to help rake in the coin. 








The Lay of the Investor 


UP stairs in a box I’ve got won- 
derful stocks that I’ve bought 
at odd times through the mail; 
I’ve got Mexican rubber and Ant- 
artcic blubber, Preferred Amber- 
gris—that’s a whale. I’ve got oil 
stock in wells that the prospectus 
tells are gushing great guns at 
each vent; and all that they need 
is more suckers to bleed to pay 
seven hundred per cent. I’ve got 
Pineapple stock that’s as firm as 
the rock of Gibraltar, whatever 
that be; it’s as good as the cash and 
secured by the ash of some volcanic isle in the sea. I’ve got 
gold that will run fifty pounds to the ton, and copper that’s 
almost pure stuff; and it’s all sure to pay big returns some 
; fine day when the suckers buy holdings enough. I’ve got 
Plain and Preferred, I’ve got Scrambled and Shirred, I’ve 
got Sugar and Coffee and Trash, that brings me a line of 
prospectuses fine, and everything else except cash. I’ve got 
old Spanish Grants to West Indian Lands that were deeded 
one time to Cap. Kidd, and some stock that he bought in this 
old swampy spot is as good as the day that hedid. I’ve got 
stocks of all hues—reds, greens, purples and blues, guar- 
anteed nine per cent and some ten; 
and just when I swear I'll not buy a 
new share, then I get ‘‘promot- 
ed”’ again. I haven’t been missed 
by one Investors’ list, by every 
ty new swindle I’m booked; now 
ial here’s a new line, come on in— 
water’s fine. I feel myself biting 

—I’m hooked.—Anonymous. 
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It brought me to my senses, and I tore 
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A Sweet, 
Crisp, 
Delicious 
“Bite-To-Eat” 


Post 


Dainty bits of pearly white 
corn, perfectly cooked and 
toasted to delicate “brown.” 


Usually eaten direct from 
package with cream and 


sugar. 


Or, sprinkle Toasties over 
a saucer of fresh berries— 
then add the cream and 


sugar—a dish to remember. 


Post Toasties are sold by 
Grocers everywhere. 





Toasties 
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cooking, 
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A blessi 
necessity at all times. 













heating , 
1 and operatethanany otherknown fuel 
FOR COOKING—it is cheaper than city gas, coal or 
wood. No asbes, no soot, no carrying in of coal or wood. 
FOR LIGHTING—It is cheaper than acommon kero- 
illiant light known to 
science. Anyone anywhere can — a complete gas 
in summer; & 
Simple, dura ie, Satisfactory; 
valuable france = given to theright man. Thousands. 
| of dollars in sight. 


GLORIA LIGHT COMPANY 


| 1268-70 Washington Boulevard CHICAGO, 











Save Your Stove 


Double the life of your new stoves.: 
stoves 
in the 


Make your old, cracked or wa’ 
a! most as good as new, b by put 
new, pliable, inexpensive 


PLASTIC STOVE LINING 


Comes in soft bricks, can be cut, bent or pressed 
into place | 4 putty. Hardens when fire s 

ugs the iron tight. Ashes can't 
i Outlasts iron linings. Saves 





PLASTIC STOVE LINING CO , 1305. 35th St., 


el. 
omy $1.23 for 3 bricks (size 7 x6) Srenough for tone 
Ehady sazwhere ia the 
ingady ased io toteeel, 
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DAISY FLY a Reacts ‘and’ ile aod Rule’ all 


Neat, clean, or- 


over; will not soil or 
eS . injure anything. 
3 > Guaranteed effective. 
Bold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 


x oe convenient 
Geass = Nig, 7 cheap. Lasts si 
FS ay? Prt 30 =f seas0n. Made of 
: z¢ oN ‘te EAS can’tspill ortia 
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The cellar is too damp if mould insists | 
on forming on such things as bulk pickles 
in brine. Open vessels of unslaked lime 
about the floor will remedy the condition. | 
The lime should be changed as often as it | 
becomes damp and loses its strength. 

When baking, have a basin or crock of 
water handy to put soiled spoons, cups 
and such things in, instead of laying them 
on the table. You will appreciate the 
neatness of it, and the not having to keep | 
a damp cloth handy to wipe up the sticky | 
spots. 

Forget all the old-time remedies and re- 
member this: That in case of severe 
burns, the very best thing to apply is a 
dry powder (flour or talcum). Burns so 
treated heal rapidly and the pain is les- 
sened immediately. In seemingly identi- 
cal cases death resulted recently from the 
effect of a burn treated with the old 
favorite, oil, and a quick cure resulted in | 
the case of the one on whom flour was used | 
immediately. 

Pluck, not luck, is the difference be-| 
tween success and failure. 

In finishing a machine seam, turn the 
material and stitch back for aninch. This 
is quicker and surer than depending on | 
tying the threads and there will be no} 
ripping. 

A pertinent suggestion this: ‘Don’t | 
find fault with things; find a remedy.” | 
It is always poor policy to waste time and 
nerve force worrying. | 

Air every room thoroughly every day. 
Get all the pure air you can in your lungs, 
and, especially, sleep in a well-ventilated 
room. The human body has no use for 
stale air, but disease germs fhrive in it. 

First, last, and all the time, the house- 
wife should learn to economize steps and 
time. The kitchen, cially, should be 
arranged with this end in view for it is 
there that most time and steps are used, 
and there that there is the greatest op- 
portunity for waste. 

An aged friend remarked: “The world 
is like a mule—keep in front of it and you 
won’t get kicked.” In other words, be a 
leader; don’t drag along behind. 
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Before beginning an afternoon’s sew- 
ing, fill several bobbins with the thread 
that will be needed, and be saved the an- 
noyance of having to stop and spool 
thread when sewing a long seam, or at a 
most inconvenient moment. 

It is not shiftless, it is good sense, to 
read a column of news (or even a poem ora 
chapter in a book) while stirring the mush 
or doing some such thing that requires only | 
muscular action and mechanical attention. 

If you are frying eggs, a few drops of 
water put in several places after the eggs 
are in the skillet, will prevent the forming 
of hard rims. Don’t forget to put on the 
cover that is to confine the steam anc 
make the desirable white covering over the | 
yolks, 

Setting the clock back doesn’t abil 
the day longer, but it is pretty apt to 
make your life shorter. 

If the m&chine band is loose, a few | 
drops of oil (castor or some such thick 
oil) will contract it when the wheel is 


‘ ~3 comer for : y Be 
turnéG Fapt wi fora few geconds. 








* —"s Be 
It is not an extravagance to spena 10?) "30s. 


Ne Cel lev tev sur 


fet“ Direct to You >" 


things that save time and energy. That | 
is part of the equipment for greater pro- 
duction, or greater efficiency, and hence 
more profit. 

will enable 


System a commonplace 


woman to accomplish more than the most 








THE KODAK GIRL AT HOME 


Every step in film development becomes 
simple, easy, understandable with a 


KODAK FILM TANK 


No dark-room, no tediously acquired skill—and better results 
It’s an important link iu 
the Kodak System of ‘‘ Photography with the bother left out.’’ 


than were possible by the old methods. 


The Experience is in the Tank. 
Our little booklet,“ Tank Development,” free at your dealers or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 373 State Street, RocHESTER, N.Y. 


$25 to $75 


On Your Furnace 


and then save money in fuel year after year. That's 
the Kalamazoo offer. Factory price—on finest quality; 
then Furnace Experts to guide you—men who have 
studied thousands of heating problems, We’llsend you 
diue-print plans showing the most economical way to 
put in your heating plant. Kalamazoo Furnaces are 


Easy to woe, Tye . Pay fo 
ailears 


30 Days’ Free Trial an 


Just think of what this means for you—the best furnace— 
the best designed heating system—with a long Sree trial 
and approval test and a $100,000 Bank Bond Guar- 
antee that backs all—then you can take from three 
to eight months to pay if you want to. 
Write now for furnace catalog No. 933 and 


get blue-print plang free. Mail postal card today. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


We make afull line of Stover, Ranges, 
“ tng 5m ty 


F- Vale! 
Gas 


Stove 





brilliant woman who works without | 
yastem. 
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Beautiful Indian Princess Dolls 


OUR BIG GIFT to Girls and Boys 


Big Chief’s Daughter, “Princess Bright 
Eyes,”’ Little Sister and Brother, all 
Dressed in Most Beautiful Costumes 
Want to Come and Play With You 








Brother “Bright Eyes’’ Sister “Bright Eyes”’ 


Girls andBoys 


Children, ask' your 
father or mother to 
help you get these beau- 
tiful dolls. They can 
simply renew, or extend 
the family subscription, 
three years at 50 cents, 
and the dolls will be 
sent as your premium. 
Later, when you see 
how pretty the dolls 
are, you may want to 
get some more for a 
birthday present to 
some of your friends. 
This you can do by getting some more 
subscriptions. The work is not hard. 


How to Get These Three 
Fine indian Dolis 
Offer No. 1. Send us two new, re- 
newal or extension subscriptions to 
Successful Farming for one year at 25 
cents each, 50 cents in all, and the 
three Indian dolls will be sent to you 

postpaid as a premium. 

Offer No. 2. Send us only one new, 
renewal or extension subscription to 
Successful Farming for three years at 
50c and the three Indian dolls will 
be sent to you postpaid as a premium. 
How to Get 10 Fine Art and 

Greeting Postcards Free 

If you will write the names and ad- 
dresses of the heads of five families 
that have children in their homes, and 
send it along with your letter or coupon, 
we will send you te and postpaid ten 
beautifully lithographed Art and Greet- 
ing postcards that willbe sure to greatly 
please you. This will be additional to 
the Indian doll offer, and is made only to 
those who earn a set of dolls. 

Write the five namesand address- 
es on a separate paper and pin to 
coupon. Cards will then be sent to 
you with the dolls. Order today. You 
will be well pleased. 


home without 


children is lone- 

some. A_ child without 
dolls is lonely. Every 
child, whether girl or boy, 
in its younger years wants 
to and should be amused 
and entertained. Quite 
frequently the busy mother 
finds it impossible to spare 
the proper amount of time 
to play with her child. 

Dolls have always been 
attractive to children. But 
thie set of three Beautiful 
Indian Princess Dolls will 
be a source of never end. 
ing pleasure and delight to 
your child. They are so . 
different from the ordinary dolls and are 
so beautiful in their many colored costum- 
es that every child falls in love with them 
atsight. The little ones will play with 
them for hours at a time and not grow 
tired of them. 


Princess 
“Bright Eyes’”’ 


Is about 17 inches high, and is the best 
playmate any child could desire. You 
can't help but love her as soon as you see 
her pretty face, big biack eyes and raven 
hair. The Princess looks just like a real 
Indian maiden—daughter of a big chief. 
She is richly dressed, as also are her brother 
and sister; and we can't begin to tell you, 
nor can we make a picture fine enough to 
show you how wonderfully beautiful, in 
their clothes of many colors, these dolls 
really are. They must be seen to be fully 
appreciated, About the Princess's head, 
binding her braided hair, and on her moc- 
casing which cover her cute little feet, ap- 
pear ornaments representing wampum. 
Ornaments to represent Indian gems adorn 
the Princess and a border of animal skins is 
shown encircling the lower border of her 
tunic. The little brother and sister dolls, 
each 6 inches high, are likewise dressed ag 
befitting those of their high rank. 







































These dolls are beautifully lithographed in many colors on good quality = Offer No. 1 
cloth, all ready for cutting out and stuffing, When stuffed, the limbs are mov- = E.T. MEREDITH, Publisher Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
able, permitting the dolls to be placed in any kind of position. They are much 3 Dear Sir:—Enclosed please find 50 cents for which please send 
preferable to china or wax dolls, being practically indestructable. hey can’t = Successful Farming one year to each of the two persons whose 
be broken, no matter how thrown around. The dolls are already dressed and = names and addresses appear below : — 
u are not put to the trouble of making clothes. = wy . rp New 
= a ee tous ; R. F.D. : 
° = rr Re- 
Mother Ss: $.. Orne .. .State - /newal 
= 
~— . . , ) New 
There isn’t anything you could possibly give your children that would = Name R. F.D J 
give them so much pleasure, or do them and you the same amount of good, = oe eee ee —) Re- 
i ot om m | iis = + | . 
as a set of these I dian dolls. 2: eae na ae no op OD . Lulne= 
If your own child is now too old to care for dolls, make happy some other = Offe- ™- o vee 
girl or boy by a present of aset of these dolls. If your child wants the doll S Enclose niece ~ 2 Se a : 
nd is old enough to do the small amount of work necessary, please annnens an = os as .« und ove for Which send Successful Farming three 
i help it. This set of dolla alena res w~ —olnnd es Sons 69 Cents. and ie well = : New 
vraer now while you have the matter in mind. Se MER ancivweonccveesee Geceves R. F.D = 
| [7] Re- 
= P.O.... as - as .. . State L_snewal 
= Please send me by return mail the three Indian Princess Dolls 
= as advertised in Successful Farming 
E. T. MEREDITH, ere a Perens 
: . it, ee ode) 4 ¢hamnewed obese one 5 2) 
Publisher Successful Farming ry te 
DES MOINES, IOWA = Note—Be sure to put a cross 2.9) in *‘New"’ squares above if Sub. 
= is new, or a cross In “‘Renewal” square if Sub. is renewal. 
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“Well Mother, what’s your reason?”’ 


HIS time, father, I will—not agree.’”’ Most 
deliberately Mrs. Maxwell said it, with a 
firmness unusual to her customary gentleness. 

Mr. Maxwell, more familiarly known in the 
family circle as “Father,” poised his knife per- 
pendicularly in one hand and his fork in the other, and stared 
at his wife, his grey eyebrows rising. Into his short explosive, 
“‘Mother!”’ he put the full foree of his consternation. 

“That’s just it,’ Mrs. Maxwell went on quietly, though the 
soft flush on her face betrayed her own inner excitement. ‘“‘We 
will not contribute one cent toward that mission—not one cent 
if I have anything to say about it.” 

His knife and fork sagged hopelessly. “Well, of all things,” 
he said, gancing despairingly at his daughter, Elizabeth, who 
was watching her mother in amazement, ‘“What has come over 
you, mother?” 

“Nothing, Absalom, but that’s the way I—”’ she hesitated, 
then went on “I—feel about the matter.’ In her manner 
was the evident hesitancy of one who has information she would 
like to impart, but yet does not feel that she can. ‘‘Mr. Veson 
called here this morning,’ she went on, “‘and told me he had 
been assigned to our village by the mission board, and he had 
called to see if we would contribute. I have heard the whole 
story, and I think it best not to do so.” She stirred her tea 
unhurriedly. 

Mr. Maxwell mashed his potato while he massed his argu- 
ment. “But, mother, everybody in the place has given some- 
thing, and we ought to. Friday night they’re going to have a 
meeting in the church, sort of a rally meeting, and—perhaps 
they'll read the names. We don’t want to be left out; it would 
be a lasting disgrace.” He looked up to see the result. 

“Mother” shook her head. 

Knife and fork went up again. “Well, 
mother, what’s your reason?” he demanded. 

She started to speak, then as before 
checked herself, and said slowly: “I have 
reasons, Absalom, but they won’t interest 
you. Anyway, even if all Lindendale con- 
tributes, we won’t—unless you go against my 
wishes.’ 

“That, my dear, we shall never do,” Mr. 
Maxwell said gently, but in his voice was re- 
gret. “No, we won’t; but I must say there 
is something very mysterious in this.”’ 

Mr. Maxwell knew that his wife’s defection 
would soon be known, especially in view of the 
fact that through her his family was a large 
contributor to the church and its enterprises. 

The first place where he discovered that 
the news was out was at the village store, 
where in the presence of others, Mr. Stetson 
a chronic and unabashed questioner, asked 
him boldly how much he had pledged. Mr. 
Maxwell hastily passed the question by, and 
got outside the door as expeditiously as pos- 
sible, but not so quickly that he did not tows 
Stetson’s rasping voice say to the others, 
“Well, the deacon is gettin’ pretty tight | 














nowadays.” 

He felt deeply hurt, for such an accusation 
was something he abhorred. He longed for a 
moment to state that his wife was to blame— 
a method as old as the pyramids doubtless; i | 
but he had evoluted from the pyramid type - 
even if some of his contemporaries have not; 
so he said nothing. 

But the remark of old Stetson still rankled : 
in his mind; and that night at supper, he 
marshaled his forces again, enlisting Eliza- 
beth also. But it was useless, and he gave it 








ip in the face of his wife’s quiet persistence. 
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In vain did he picture the opinion their 
neighbors would have of them; the re- 
marks that would be passed about 
them; ending his argument with the 
statement of Stetson. 

Mrs. Maxwell’s soft grey eyes flashed 
a little, but she directed her comment 
more to Stetson than to his remark. 
However she was soon to learn what it 
means to refuse to follow in the path 
of the crowd. She was busily at work 
in her kitchen the following day when 
the familiar figure of Mr. Burton ap- 
peared, the old and beloved pastor of 
the church, 

With the gentle slowness that goes 
with a serene spirit and advanced age, 
he led up to the purpose of his errand. 
‘‘We are very anxious to learn, Mrs. 
Maxwell, just why you feel as you do? 
We are very anxious, as you know, to 
contribute largely to worthy causes, 
and this is certainly one. The mission is an old and long estab- 
lished one, and deserving of our earnest and hearty aid. We 
are fortunate in having such a devoted worker and loyal son of 
Christ as Mr. Veson with us. We should do all that we pos- 
sibly can for the advancement of the Kingdom. This isa way.”’ 

Mrs. Maxwell sat down, and her face, sobered under the 
gentle appeal of the white-haired man opposite her, who had 
touched her life since girlhood with the wonderful influence 
of a saintly character. She felt for a moment as if she must sur- 
render, then at a sudden recollection her face hardened as much 
as its inbred gentleness would permit. 

“Pastor, I would do all I could for you in everything—follow 
any suggestion as I have since girlhood s 

“I know you would,” he said smiling, the soft light flood- 
ing his face in some such way as the sunshine mellows the 
winter-robed hills. 

“But,” she hastened on, feeling her task harder, but deter- 
mined not to waver, ‘I can not—no—I can not let father con- 
tribute.” 

‘The reason?”’ he urged, the sunshine fading. 

She shook her head, and Mr. Burton acknowl d his de- 
feat. “I see you are of the old Griswold stock. Your father 
when he was set was the most set of any man I ever saw. Yet 
I know you so well, I am sure you have a good reason although 
@ very mysterious one.”’ 

When the peaceful form had gone, she went hurriedly to a 
little basket near the stove, and bending over it picked up a wee 
bit of a kitten closely wrapped in bandages. She rubbed its 
soft little face against hers, and her face lightened. She had 
good reason surely. 

Rumor began to primp and get ready for business after Mr. 
Burton’s futile errand. Mr. Veson was + sag as saying, 

J “Mrs. Maxwell is 
es), no doubt a good 
woman, but she is 
rather narrow, I 
fear. Mr. Max- 
well, poor man, was 
the one who had to 
face the questions 
and think up an- 
swers. But he ut- 
tered no complaint 
to her; the years 
had taught him 
that she always had 
reasons, and the 
best ones were those 
she never men- 
tioned. 

The eventfal Fri- 
day evening drew 
near when the 
pledges were to be 
made good, and the 
definite amount 
stated. It was to 
be an event in the 
life of the little 
village church; 
never before had 
there been such 
vital interest and 
eagerness as had 
appeared under the 
inspiring leader- 











ship of the Rev. 

) Mr. Veson. Men 

2 =) t ; who had never be- 
Mf “The Deacon is getting pretty fore” heen known 


tight nowadays 
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sums 


small 
had given largely; and the end was not 
yet. A mysterious force seemed to run 
from house to house with silent footsteps; 
rumor whispered to rumor in the street 


to contribute other than 


Even Dave Fulton, the only avowed 
atheist in the village, had signified his 
intention of appearing, and that was a 
great event in itself. 

When the evening came there was : 
subtle hint of excitement in the air. It 
was known that the choir had prepared 
special selections; the church had been 
decorated. In every way it promised to 
be an event in the history of the church 

Long before the time set for the meet- 
ing, Isaac Lane, sexton for many, many 
years, dressed in his very best, hobbled 
into church and lit the big oil lamps that 
he had faithfully burnished until not a 
speck was visible. Time sped on swift 
feet. Then the people began to arrive; 
those who lived outside came in teams of 
all sorts and descriptions, conveyances 
ancient and modern; those near walked 
up the village street with lanterns. In 
twos and threes they came, then in groups 
and then the stiff wooden pews rapidly 
filled up. 

Mr. Maxwell had rather demurred 
against his family’s going, but Mrs. Max- 
well saw no reason why they should not 
appear, for as she said: “We have been 
members of the church for years and our 
fathers before us, and simply because we 
do not contribute this time is no reason 
why we should stay away. We have noth- 
ing to be ashamed of. We would contri- 
bute only—” And just as Mr. Maxwell 
was tuning his ears to hear the mysterious 
reason, she as usual, stopped. But he was 
loyal, and when he found himself over- 
ruled, he accompanied her to the church, 
and with head erect led the way to his 
family pew. 

On the platform was seated Mr. Burton, 
his serene face gazing tenderly out over 
the flock he had cherished so long. Near 
him sat Mr. Veson, his thin dark face 
creased by a fixed half-smile, his restless 
eyes running hither and thither over the 
gathering people. 

Mrs. Maxwell soon discovered again 
what it is to be a traveler in forbidden 
roads. Curious glances were directed her 
way as if they would seek the hidden rea- 
son why she had not contributed; necks 
were craned to look at her; and a low com- 
ment reached her ears that made the 
soft warmth creep to her cheeks. Once, 
Mr. Maxwell, conscious, too, of their sur- 
roundings, leaned over with a whispered, 
“Well?” which carried with it a number of 
subtle meanings. 

But it could not long continue. Just at 
the half hour after seven Mr. Burton 
came forward, and the service began with 
a hymn sung by all; then progressed until 
the envelopes containing the pledges had 
been gathered up and counted by Mr. 
Veson. He stepped forward to speak. 

The crowded church became quiet. 
Folding his hands meekly in front of him, 
he began the recital of his brief but satis- 
factory work among them. In mellow ac- 
cents he complimented them on what they 
had accomplished, of the good the money 
would do in the far city where there was 
so much to be done and so little to do with 

Mr. Maxwell, under the spell of Mr 
Veson’s eloquence, glanced slyly at his 
wife. She was listening intently; the 
color had gone from her face, and Mr 
Maxwell knew by signs whose significance 
he had mastered that she was beginning 
to regret what she had done. 

It was just at that moment when not a 
sound was heard save the intonations of 
the speaker that the watching people saw 
Mr. Veson’s jaws suddenly sag and his eyes 
ex] and as he stared toward the back of 


e 


the room 

With his stare the wonde ring congrega- 
tion turned and saw in each of the two 
tisles two quiet men about whom there 
ng odd—almost sinister save 


then 


was sore thi 
for the fact that they were smiling; 


a young, broad shouldered fellow who was 
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For one electric moment not a person 
in the church seemed to move. Then 
there wasacrash! As a whole the people 
turned and saw the Rev. Veson, coattails 
in suspended animation much in de- 
fiance of gravity, dash through the choir, 
upsetting Mrs. Meggs who was on the 
organ stool and weighed two hundred 
pounds, then dive through the side win- 
dow only to be pounced upon by one of 
the men whom they had seen coming up 
the aisle. Thereupon a scuffle took place 
that terminated in the reappearance of 
Mr. Veson with collar ras hair awry, 
emitting explosive puffs of respiration and 
profanity, and with both hands clasped in 
shining handcuffs. 

The astounded people had risen and 
confusion was imminent when one of the 
two men who had secured Mr. Veson held 
up one authoritative hand. “My good 
yeople,” his calm voice held them, “there 
is nothing that need disturb you. We 
have need of this man, and planned to 
wait for him outside, but he happened to 
see one of us, 80 we were compelled to 
disturb the meeting. Here—you better 
explain everything.” He turned to the 
young fellow who 

The young fellew hesitated, 
stepped onto the platform. As he did soa 
surprised voice from the audience cried, 
“Why, it’s Bob Maxwell!”’ 

That it was he became evident when 
after a whispered word with Mr. Burton 
he turned to the waiting, wondering faces. 
He acted as if he felt much out of place, 
but intended to make the best of it. 

“Folks, Mr. Burton says I may talk 
and I will. An explanation is due you, 
and if you will wait until I get my bear- 
ings’”’—he laughed a jolly boyish laugh, 
and others laughed with him, making the 
rigidity of the room suddenly ease—‘I 
will tell the whole story. This is going to 
be of a personal nature, but as long as we 
are old friends and neighbors roo ben I 
can talk right out. 

“In one of my mother’s letters to me— 

rhaps she won’t want me to tell this, 
ut here goes—she wrote about this Veson 
calling on you for money, told me that she 
would not contribute, and why—for a 
reason I thought pretty good. She de- 
scribed Veson, and I was interested right 
off. As you know I am employed in the 

lice department of the city, where we 
<eep a gallery with the photographs of all 
the criminals, and it suddenly occurred to 
me that the description fitted a man we 
had pictured there. I wrote for more 
particulars, not letting her know what I 
ad in mind, and she told me about the 
sear that most of you have noticed. Then 
I knew I was right. He’s one of these 
gangs that go into small places like this, 
bring forged credentials to our ministers 





rested him here, but we just barely got 





here and he saw one of us come in the out- 
side door, so there wasn’t anything else to 
do. The best proof that he is guilty is the 
way he dashed for that window.” 

“But, my boy,” Mr. Burton’s voice 
broke in, “we must be sure. There is 
such a mission as he claimed to repre- 
sent.”’ 

“Certainly, pastor, and there is no rea- 
son why this money can not be sent to 
the mission.” He pointed to the over- 
flowing boxes. “They are doing great 
work and deserve all the help they can 
get.” | 
As he stepped from the platform Mr. | 
Burton came forward slowly, his face 
showing how deeply he was hurt by the! 
knowledge that the man whom he had 
assisted was an imposter, but his voice 
was as serene as ever as he asked them 
their will concerning the disposal of the 
money pledged; and the result was a de- 
cision to forward it to the mission. 

Bob Maxwell rose after the announce- 
ment had been made by Mr. Burton. | 
‘There is something I might add to what | 
I said, though for once I am disobeying | 
my mother outright in making it public; 





grinning broadly. 
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ad come in with him. | 
then | 


get the money, and then skip. If I had | 
had the time, we would not have ar-) 
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Do you realize that you can dis- 
card your old stove with advantage and profit? 
In construction, workman- 
Lasts Longer ship and design. ‘The Mon- 
arch is years ahead of all other ranges. It is 
madeo me aoe and steel. It has —— 
plete triple walls—asbestos an 
Less Fuel steel. Full protection against 
damage by corrosion. ‘The top and oven heat 
uickly. Every seam is riveted tight—no bolts 
| pore ork or stove putty to loosen and fall 
**§ out. The Duplex Draft and Hot 
Blast Fire Box insure even heat and full use of 


| Better H all the fuel. The polished 
top never needs blackipg 


| 



















Street, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 
Let Us Send You a Genuine 
Edison Pho aph 
on FREE TRIAL 


right to your own home. Entertain 
i av andyour frieads, 












today for our beautiful 
Free Edison Catalog. put send it at once. 


BABSON BROS., 








2 You ere tg 
per et RN ae Lt 


CIHELESS 


REFRIGERATOR 


Preserves the contents without Ice 
or Chemicals. Vermin- f and 
sanitary under ail conditions. Prac- 
tical for farm or city use. First cost 
is the only cost. talogue Free 
ICELESS REFRIGERATOR Co. 
Box 9 WINCHESTER, IND, 


Running Water 


in House and Barn at even 


temperature Winter or Sum wy 


mer at Smal! Cost 
as t= 
oS 

ber Ay ag rT 1 


ts akiang,/ 





















but there was a hundred dollar reward | C. BETSCHER, Plant Breeder, Dept. L, Canal Dover, O 





$4 a day SURE 


Easy work with horse and bugey 

right where you live in handling 

ourironing and fluting machine. 

One agent says: “‘Made $50 in 344 

mi days.” We pay $75 a month and 
B expenses; or commission. 


PEASE MPG, 00, Dept, f Cincinnati, Ohia, 
“WONDER” Polishing Cloth-FREE 


This special preparation polishing cloth is ruaranteed 
by manufacturers to do more and better work than a 
gallon of liquid polish costing $1.25. Can be used to 
polish anything from silverware to automobile. Worth 
its weight in gold. Send today for free sample. 

KE. T. MEREDITH, Success Building, + Des Moines, lows 


1200 VARIETIES-BETSCHER PEONIES 


bloom for you, your children and your great grand 
children. Incr®ase in quantity and beauty yearly. 
2.50 up per dozen bulbs 12 Iris, $1 up. sash. 
Write today for special list for fall planting. 
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Lol 7 


Delicious —Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Ask for it by it’s fall name 
then you will, get the genuine 


Sent for our 


free bookiet THE COCA-COLA CO., Atlanta.Ga 











































Six Pairs la 1 
Socks, 79c. 
Guaranteed to 
Wear 6 Months 





Genuine Amos- 

keag Chambray 

Shirts for Men, 
33c 





Women’s Long 
Silk Gloves, 53c 





Regular $5.00 

Quality Wool 

Filled Blankets, 
$3.87 





Two Dozen Cup 





14 Pint Heavy 
Crystal Jelly 
Tumblers, 35c 





One Dozen Silk 
Hair Nets 
for 19c 


45-Lb. Felted 
Cotton Mattress, 


OM $4 98 - 
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JSuly-August 


SUPPI 


ROEBUCK anv CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


THIS SALE CLOSES AUGUST 31, 1913 


Greatest of all Midsummer Sales. 
For sixty days ending August 3l1st, 
we eclipse all previous efforts in 


bargain price-making. 
Don’t send for this book 


if you are already a customer of 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. We have 
mailed a copy to each and every one 
of the five million customers who have 
sent us an order since January 1, 1912. 


But if you haven’t bought of us since 
then, and if you really want to share 


Shape Pure : 
White Pearl in the greatest of this year’s bargain the World’s Best 
Buttons for 6c sales, then just write “July-August Sewing Machine 

Tine Tinten Bargain Supplement” on a postal card, © ae eee 


sign your name and address and mail to 
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f The Year's 7 


Greatest Bargains 
in Women’s 
Dresses 


Fall Coats for | 








Women 


All Wool Mixed 
Suits for Men 


Ostrich Plumes | 




















Shoes for Women, 
Men and Boys 


Baby Flannels i 
All Linen Towels 
Table Damask 














Special Offer on 














July-August 
Stove Proposition 








““Ben-Hur,’”’ the 
Greatest Novel 

le | Ever Written by 

an American. 

Never Before. 
-Sold Under 
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"Seeds, Plants, Bulbs "Shrubs, ate 


W. BUCKBEE, Rockford Seed Farms, R.F.D. 67 


Northern grown, ‘‘Full of Life,’’ tests 
for samples and prices and New Beaut 
A Fl FA } FA CLOVER SEED iW the best varieties of “Full of Life 
SR 





A FARM LIGHT 
For a good many years we have been 
looking for a good light that was not ex- 
CERSIVE ly expensive to operate, was safe, 
didn’t require attention every day, and 
would not get out of order easily. Now, 
after many observations we think that we 


have very nearly that sort. It isa gasolene 


affair. It has to be generated every time 
it is lighted 

Had we been equipped with a cellar 
under our house we would have no doubt 
put in the acetylene system, even though 
at a much) greater cost than we have put 
into this. We paid less than $6 for this 
two-burner light, and it sounds cheap no 
doubt, but it does the business. 

It takes about 1 minute to light this 
lamp, and then that’s all for as long as 
you want it. When it is turned out there 
is no disagreeable smell afterwards. The 
best point that I see.is the cleanliness 
of it, and the saving of work forthe wom- 


an of the house. About once a weex the 
chimneys need to be looked after and also 
the shades over the top. This is easy, the 
reason being that such a lamp does not 
|smoke either from being turned up too 
high nor from an inferior grade of oil such 
jas will effect an oil lamp. The mantle 
does not need to be k ieee after, in fact it 
needs to be let entirely alone all the time. 
As to the amount of gasolene used, we 
filled as an experiment, the supply tank 
| holding two quarts on Monday, burned it 
all but one night until the next Saturday 
night when it went out after about 1 hour. 
On the other evenings the burners were 
doing business from about 6 until from 9 
to 11 o’clock. That is on 9 cents’ worth of 
gasolene. Will the coal oil lamps do 


that? 
Better Light. 
But this is not all. We are able to see 
twice as well as we were before and there 
is no straining of the eyes at any time. 





With both of the lights going there is no 
trouble about sitting in any part of a 
14x17 room and reading anything that 
can be read. 

Formerly when any of us wanted to 
write or study at the desk in the corner of 
this room it was necessary to have an 
extra light for the desk alone. Now, I 
am sitting here with only one of the 
burners going and can see easily. 

Any farmer who does not have a place 
where he may place an acetylene light, 
ind does not want to expend very heavily 
until he is sure of what he has, I think that 
this gasolene affair would appeal to him 
strongly. Its drawbacks are as far as we 
see: Its generating, and its using of man- 
tles in the burner. Its advantages are 
mentioned above. There are several sorts 
of gasolene outfits and it may be well to 
notice the difference in them before you 
buy anything in the lighting line.—R. E. 
Rogers; Ohio. ’ 
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Pe atta i 
OUR 
YOUNG 
HOUSE- 
KEEPERS 


(ie Sa 


In June we talked about cotton. How many of 
you remember the lessor? To the girl sending in | 
the best written review of the lesson, (not copies, | 
but told in your own words) will be awarded a pair 
of embroidery shears 

Send the letters to me at Ames, Iowa. Mark C. 
Contest on the lower left hand corner of the 
envelope. 

Each month a lesson will appear, and it behooves 
you to watch and study for from time to time we 
will have contests and written reviews.—Mrs 
F. H. Waters. 





SOMETHING ABOUT LINEN 

If you remember your lesson on cotton 
you know that it grows only in warm 
countries. Today we are to study about 
another plant that grows in our country, 
and which we use to make cloth and 
thread. 

This plant is tall and slender, and 
bears quantities of small blue flowers. 
It grows in colder states than does cotton. 
Can you tell me what it is? Someone 
says faz. Yes, flax is correct. Extend- 
ing up and down within the flax stalks 
are long, strong fibers, held together by a 
gummy material. 

In our grandfather’s time the country 
people raised their own flax and the wives 
spun it into cloth. 

Today almost all the flax raised in this 
country is sold for seed from which linseed | 
oil is made. 

Most of our material made from flax 
comes to us from across the ocean. 

Ireland and Scotland are the two coun- 
tries which ship the most linen which is 
the name of the cloth made from flax. 

In the fall the flax is harvested, but not 
in the usual way. The farmers pull it, one 
handful at a time. It cam not be cut be-| 
cause the flax that yields the longest fiber | 
is the most valuable. 

When flax is pulled from the ground the 
dirt is shaken from the roots and the 
stalks are laid aside on the ground. Here 
they stay for two or three weeks. The 
dew moistens them at night, the sun warms 
them in the day, and the gummy material 
that holds the long fibers together is 
so. weaned apd the fibers can be separated. 
After the flax dries 84 straw js separated 
from the fiber and the woody material} 
removed. The fibers are pulled through 
the teeth of a large comb to straighten the 
twisted fibers and remove the broken ones. 

These broken fibers are called “tow,” 
and are used in making some of the cheaper 
grades of mater‘al. 

The long fibers-are spun into thread, 
and the thread is woven into cloth. The 
cloth must be bleached and the finest 
grades of linen are sun bleached. That 
is, moistened and spread on the grass, al- 
lowing the sun to whiten them. This pro- 
cess must be repeated many times and 
so a quicker process: has n devised. 
Chemicals are used which bleach linen 
in a few minutes. Such linen looks as 
well as the sun-bleached, but will not wear 
as well because the powerful chemical 
reagents which bleached the fiber have 
also injured it. 

Linen cloth is much more expensive 
than cotton cloth—but it will wear longer 
and it is far prettier than cotton. ° 

The next time you are in town price 
dress linen and cotton voiles—linen table 
napkins and mercerized cotton napkins. 
Or, take up your catalog and look up these 
prices. 

What makes linen goods more expensive 
than cotton goods? 

Tell me in a letter of not more than one | 
hundred words. If there is a letter with 
several good reasons it will be published 
in this department.—Mrs. Waters. 





| 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMEN 


Note: For the benefit of Successful Farming’s readers there will be printed 
on this page a series of historic costumes covering a period of 
about three centuries in the United States.—Editor. 





gantly at social functions. 





A noticeable feature of the autumn dress of 1721 (a sort of Little Red Riding Hood 
style of cloak) was the “Cardinal” cape. 
not so large although they were still worn 


At thi¢ time the hoop petticoats were 
Powder for the face was used extrava- 





Premium Offer 








6238—Misses’ Dress. 


Young girls will like this lish dress with its 


simple jacket, closed at the front and gathered 
at the waistline where the hip 
tached. The plain sleeves are inset and the two- 
piece skirt is made with raised waistline. 


sections are at- 


he pattern 6238 is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 


years. Medium size requires 4% yards of 44-inch 
material. 


6253—Ladies’ Dress. 


Price of pattern 10 cents. 


This simple dress consists of a plain blouse, 


with ornamental front closing, wide collar and long 


How to Order Patterns 


ber and size of each pattern you want 
letter to Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Any two of our 10 cent patterns will be sent free for se- 
‘ ~ curing a 2-year new or renewal subscription to Success- 
ful Farming at 35c; or three 10c¢ or 








Write your name and address plainly and 
in full. Let us know the correct num- 
Enclose price of pattern and address your 


two 15c patterns for a 3-year susbcription at 50c. 

















6173 


The skirt is cut in four gores. 


or short sleeves. 1 i 
The pattern 6253 is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches 


bust measure. Medium size requires 5 yards of 
36-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 


6173—-Misses’ Blouse Waist. 

We have in this design the new Balkan blouse 
which is so very becoming to young girls and to 
slender women as well. It may be made plain in 
Middy style, or the fullness may be gathered into 
a hi d, this being the latest manner. 

The pattern 6173 is cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 

ts. Medium size requires 244 yards of 36- 
inch material. Price-of pattern 10 cents. 
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SCIENTIFIC 
“What is the difference 
and cold?” 
“One expands, the other contracts.” 
“Give an example.” 
“The long days in st 
days in winter.”’ 


IRISH TALK 


‘Nature knew what she was doing when 


she deprived fishes of a voice.” 

“How do you ms ake that out? 

“Fancy, if a fish had to cackle ove 
every egg it laid.”’ 


SMALL STEAK 


Waitress (to diner)— 
your steak?” 

“Oh,” he 
potatoes " 


replied, “T lifted up 


SOME DIFFERENCE 


An old farmer on being asked which was 
; to say that a hen was sitting, or 


correct 
that a hen was setting, replied: 


“Tt don’t bother me whether a hen is 
sitting or setting, but when she cackles 
whether she’s 


I’m mightily concerned 
laying or lying.’ 


GOING SOME 


Lweer: 
LY 
a i7 

had but a few » 

her car. 

“Oh, dear,” she murmured. 
find a pin anywhere. I wonder where 
the pins go to anyway?” 


“T can 


“That's a difficult question to answer, 
replied her practical husband who was 


sitting by, “because they are alway 


pointed in one direction and headed in 


another.’ 


WHAT'S NEEDED 
I want,” said the speaker 
I want police reform, 


“What 


reform. 


social reform, I want temperance re form, | 


Ll want—lI want 
“What you wa 
at the back of the 


is chloroform.” 


nt,”’ 


hall, 


QUICK DECISION 


“Your money or your life,” 
foot pad, 

“Ts ake 
man, 
age.” 


me life,” 


“T’m saving me money for me 


between heat 


immer and the short 


“How did you find 


my 


She was hurriedly = ting her veil, and 
a aa wen tp catch 


't 
all 


I wi ant | ple 8, 


called out a listener, 
“what you want 


growled the 


PROPER PROPORTIONS 


Two jewelry salesmen, Cohen and 
Meyer, met in Chicago. ‘‘How’s business, 
Meyer? 2” asked Cohen. 

“Great. Just got in from Cincinnati, | 
where I did a tremendous business; beat | 
all previous records. Say, Cohen, how | 
much do you think I sold?” 

“How should I know,” returned Cohen. 

“Of course, you don’t know, but what 
would you guess?” 

“Oh, about half.” 

“Half? Half of what?” 

“Why, half of what you say.” 


r 


LIBERAL CONTRIBUTION 
Visiting Philanthropist—“‘Good morn- 
ing, madame; I am collecting for the 
Drunkard’s Home.” 
Mrs. Patrick—‘‘Sure, I’m glad of it, 
sor—if you come around tonight you car 
have my husband.” 


TOO MANY RELATIONS 


“And all his rich Aunt left him was 
$100? Weren’t the relations between 





ONE SOLUTION 


The schoolmaster of a small village 
asked his pupils the following question: 

“In a fea there are five children, 
and the mother has only four potatoes to 
divide between them. She wants to give 
every child an equal share. What is she 
going to do?” 

Silence reigned while everybody thought 
hard. Suddenly a small boy stood up and 
gave the following answer: 

“Please, sir, mash the potatoes.” 





| 


ORGANIZE, OF COURSE 
I. Little Johnnie and his sister were walk- 
ing past the schoolhouse where they saw 
some men unloading an organ at the door, 
“Whi at they doin’ that asked 
Mawes 

“iy ‘heard Ma tell Pa that they was goin’ 
to organize somethun’ or ruther tonight, 
and I suppose that’s why they need the 
organ,” replied wise Johnnie, 


an 
a<e 


NEEDED INSPECTION ANYWAY 
The experienced and affable salesman 
entered a merchant’s place of business, 
only toe receive the oft repeated yarn: 
“Can’t give you an order today. 
ready overstocked.’ 

“Let me at least show you my sam- 
said the salesman. 
“Spare yourself the 
look at them.” 

“Then will you allow me to look at 
the *m myself? It’s been two weeks since 

I have seen them.” 


x 


Al- 


is 





trouble. I can’t 


BELITTLING THE JOB 

| A farmer in great need of extra hands at 
| haying time finally asked Si Warren, who 
was accounted the town fool, if he could 
help him out. 

“What'll ye pay?” asked Si. 
“T’ll pay what you’re worth,” 

the farmer. 

| Sisecratched his head a minute, 


answered 


then an- 


responded the Irish- | nounced decisively: 


ok 


1; “T’ll be darned if I’ll work for that!”— 
Evcrybody’s Magazine. 


| them pleasant?” 
“Oh, yes, they were pleasant enough, 
but there were too many of them.” 
, Chicago Tribune. 


A WISH 
Budding Poet—‘‘Have you read my 
‘Descent into Hades?’ ”’ 
Worldly Person—‘‘No, but I 
like to see it very much.” 


should 


A STAR PUZZLE 
Take five wooden matches, and bend 
ach of them into a V. Place them to- 
gether, as shown in the diagram, so that 
they take the form of an asterisk, or 
10 pointed star. 


| 





Lay them on some smooth surface, and 
without touching them transform them 
into a star with five points. 


PHRASE ABOUT INVENTIONS 

Find the proverb? 

eee e e—n nn n—c—ii i i—f—s s s— 
h h—y—m—o 0 o—r—v—t t t t. 


A WATCH PUZZLE 
How many positions are there on the 
face of a watch in which the places of the 
hour and minute-hands can be inter- 
changed so as still to indicate a possible 
time? 


A WORD SQUARE 

A consonant. 2. A kind of bed- 
stead. 3. An early friend of Indians. 
4. A girl’s name. 5. Stories. 6. Pet 
name for sister. 7. A vowel. 

The above forms a diamond. The cen- 
tral letters, down and across, spell a girl's 
name. 


1. 
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Received Three—Wants More 

Mrs. W. R. Ryan of Blackburn, Ark., 
whose photo is shown herewith has al- 
ready earned three Austrian China Dinner 
Sets and is now raising the fourth club of 
subscriptions. She lives in a section 
where it is more difficult to work than 
nearly any other part of the United States 
due to families living so far apart and a 
disinclination to read. 

Mrs. Ryan speaks very highly of our 
Austrian China Dinner Sets, the needles 
and cards. She says all of her subscribers are very well 
pleased and that they are telling their friends so that it 
is more easy for her to do further work. 

Surely if Mrs. Ryan likes my offer well enough to 
earn four Dinner Sets, you will want to get at least 
one of my beautiful and useful Austrian China Din- 
ner Sets. 





Mrs. W. R. Ryan 


Discription of Dinner Sets 


This actual reproduction from a photo does not begin to 
do justice to the splendid new pattern Austrian China Din- 
ner Set I offer you. The Dinacr Setis made of imported 
material by the Austrian China Co. This set is tastefully 
decorated in the popular thistle and gold leaf (purple and 


gold) design. The color scheme is artistic and there is just 
enough ¢ work to give the set a neat, dignified appear- 
ance. This is a first-class, useful and practical Dinner 


Set and is rapidly being installed in many of the best 
homes in our territory. Already I have given away 
several car loads and the demand is increasing. 


The Dinner Set Contains: 


6 Dinner Plates, 6 Butter Plates, 6 Fruit or Cereal 

ates, 6 Saucers, 6 Cups, 1 
Meat Platter, 1 Vegetable Dish 
—32 in all. 
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Beautiful 32- 


Piece Austrian 
China Sets 


Easy for Others—Very Easy for You 


Monticello, Iowa, R. No. 4, June 27,1913 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Gentlemen: 
good condition. 
All of the subscribers seem to like the 
paper, cards and needles. 


The Dinner Set arrived in 
Am well pleased with it. 


Mrs, Wm. Billick. 
Paxton, 8S. Dak., July 19, 1913 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 
good condition. 

like the gilt and purple design so well. 


The Dinner Set arrived fh 
I was very pleased with it. 


Everybody who saw it thinks the 

dishes are just lovely; and the Din- 

ner Set was so easy to earn. 
Mae M. Koch. 


Grayson, Ky., May 29, 1913 
Successful Farming, Des Moines,Ia. 

Gentlemen: Received the Din- 
ner Set O. K. It is very nice, much 
better than I thought it would be. 
The subscribers think a lot of 
Successful Farming. 

Mrs. Mary Campbell. 


Scottsburg, Ind., R. No. 2, Box 39 
Successful Farming, Des M oines,Ia. 
Gentlemen: My Dinner Set 
reached me in good shape. Many 
thanks. is is the second Dinner 
Set learned. I wish also to thank 
you for the extra premiums. 
lassure you I will olvaye speak 
a good w for Successful Farming 
and I will use every spare moment 
and opportunity to increase its 


circulation. 
John 8. Taylor. 


85 ARTICLES 
32 Dishes--53 Extra Presents 
FREE TO YOU 





You Can Easily Get a Dinner Set Free 


Plan For You to Get Set of Dishes 


Write your name and address on the coupon below, 
mail it to me and I will at once send you a set of 10 
beautiful post cards and a book containing 115 high-grade 
needles of all sizes. These needlesalone retail at 15c to25c. 

Everyone needs needles; no one ever gets enough Season 
Post Cards. Everyone who is interested at all in farmin 
should read Successful Farming. When the cards an 
needles come, you can show a few of your friends your 
copy of Successful Farming and your set of needles and set 
of cards and tell them that if they will subscribe, renew 
or extend their subscription thro you, I will send them 
each a set of cards, and a book of needles like yours and 
Successful Farming for three years for only 50c. Isn’t 
that a bargain? You can’t help get subscribers with such 
a great offer, can you? You need get only a small number 
of subscriptions including your own if desired, on this 
“easy for you”’ plan and the dishes will be shipped to 


receive with the Dinner Set. 


41S High-Grade Needles 














you at once. 





1 set of sample postcards, the package of needies, the picture of the dishes 
nd all details regarding your offer 


ROP GENO Bi dec ccccncccecs 
My address is..... 


sample needies and postcards. This offer is not good outside of the United 
States, nor west of t! 








DINNER SET COUPON 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming, 
s Moines, lowa 


I want to earn a 32-piece Dinner Set by your easy plan. Send me the 


I really want the dishes, 


Enclosed please find 4 cente in stamps to help pay postage on the 





Rocky Mountains. SF-8 








— WARRANTED-HIGH GRADE “il 








~*?; 
—e * 





le —— 





I will also give a SPLENDID PRIZE of 50 different articles 
to each person who sends in two subscriptions within one week 
from the date he receives the first set of needles and cards. 

Then there is another SURPRISE GIFT which you will 


Don’t delay. Send the coupon 


now or mail me a letter or post card. 


You Are Sure to be Greatly Pleased 


Thisis absolutely the most liberal Dinner Set offer ever made and 1 hope you 
wili be the first in your neighborhood to take advantage of It. 

I never knew a woman who had too many dishes. 
more company than was expected and then you would be willing to give a good 


Very frequently one has 


deal for a few extra dishes. 

My spiendid pian certainty should ap- 
peal to you. You'll be surprised to know 
how easy it ts for you toget a Dinner Set. 
Please remember these dishes are not for 
sale at any price. Write your name and 
address in the coupon below,; mail the 
coupon to me at once, 


EXPLANATION 


You are probably wondering how I can 
make you such a liberal offer and send 
you this fine Dinner Set for so smalla 
favor on your part. This is the explana- 
tion: I have bought several carloads of 
dishes at the lowest price anyone can 
get for buying in immense quantities. I 
am giad togive you the benefit of my 
big bargain. By ali means take advan- 
tage of this unusual opportunity. 

Send Coupor todav. 


“Fa 3 MEREDITH, Publisher 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa 
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Tell Me How Many Head of 


Stock You Have and—~ 


I'll feed them 60 days Ee om you pay. Tl Sens sal? you how to make 
your farm animals grow faster —thrive better — put on more flesh on no 


more feed — make you more money. 
Pi Rid Them of Worms or No Pay 


9) I'll drive out the blood-sucking, ap ear disease-breeding parasites which multiply 
in the stomach and intestines, killing off your hogs and sheep, starving your horses and 
cattle, and stealing your feed and profits. I'll send you enough Sal-Vet to last all your 


stock 60 days. Simply put it wheve all your farm animals can : 
run to it freely. They will doctor themselves. Don’t Yidaty 2 ey 
send any money—just the coupon. Fill it out and mail today. President. 









SIDNEY R. © 
FEIL, (ieee 

Pres. 
Registered f 
Pharmacist | 


Graduate ‘ 
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gf PIE ramen 


Sas Runs waa? 


What SAL-VET Is an id oes 


A 
Sal-Vet isa wonder-working tnadlceted salt which completely cone res SBelVee ot 


* eth a- = 
















rids farm animais of their greatest enemies—the stomach and free } Ne: dan, 

intestinal worms. These deadly pests are the cause of 90% of all live-stock diseases. “I have 50 head of fat hogs that I am feed: 
They keep farm stock in a poor, weakened, money-losing condition—they are the hogs ‘are the best. inthis part of the 
first step to hog cholera, swine plague, horse plague and other contagious diseases. herd inthe neighborhood.” "is R te Noble. Re 





thealtate te “Sal-Vet™ sufficiently. 
= I do' — b te to recommend it to ail 
Strobil, Rt. No. 1, Box 


How SAL-VET Prevents Diseases | »2.3. (nen eee 








Sal-Vet prevents heavy losses when disease breaks out in your neighborhood swine raisers.” J 
because it kills and expels these deadly, life-sapping pests and puts every animal on | *” °"™"™ _ 
your farm in a healthy, vigorous, worm-free condition—enabling them to better resist ~fp' nods thin einen and 1 have seen tore worms 
these deadly plagues. It sharpens the appetite, improves digestion and makes all |} 2n°%rthe cther remedies T have eves used.” 
stock grow into profit fast because it helps them get the good of all their food. Be- | Nefrasa** © OPre™ B* No 2 Mberty, 


ing a salt, animals like it and run to it freely—and “After feeding Sal-Vet thirty days, I am 
convinced that it is a great destroyer of 


THEY DOCTOR THEMSELVES! worms in hogs. I do not think that any 
farmer Cammng bees < ean afford to do business 


















It requires no mixing—no drenching—no dosing—no trouble at all. Leading agricultural without it increases the appetite so that 
colleges and all prominent live-stock authorities endorse it. =. pigs SS Se. 5 ere time 
Let me send you a 60-day supply without a penny of pay in advance. 
“South of me every farmer has lost his 
s cf NW Wi hogs from C holera, even up te the adioining 
farm, and it is still ragin our “Sal- 
en St oney— Just the Coupon did good work for me.” Clif! E. Conover, 
Holstein, lowa 
ll I ask you to do is to fill out the coupon, tell me “A lot of hogs died in this county from 
swine plague or chorra. Some of them 





A 
SIDNEY R. FEIL, President A how many head of stock you have, and mail it to | were within three miles of me, but I bave 


been feeding Sal-Vet, aad have not lost a sin- 






















THE S. R. FEIL * j 
D hice co. @ me today. I'll ship you enough Sal-Vet to last | sie nog. They are ‘all doing well, eat ail I 
ept. §.8.13 Cleveland, O. ® ll y k 60 day Y . give them and have good appetive for mort 
mall your stock 60 days. ou simply pay the D. A. Ross, K'ngmaa, Kaas., Breeder of 
Ship me enough Sal-Vet to last my stock 60 days, es reight charges when it arrives and at the e d Pure Bred Posand Chinas. 
wi pa the fre ght charges when It arrives agree to n 
NS prpteny apm ge Aa yt ty at eo »f GO days report results. If Sal-Vet dues not gas Vak tee meee. men it wil destroy 
i loes what y claim it does m vol a e o 
to cancel the charg« 131 aco. what I claim you won’t owe me a penny. every stomach worm ia the Sock and iv ? 
our sheep and lambs free from them and 4 
rae the coupon NOW, Address 31) the same time keep the fock in the pink of 
condition and heaith.’’—Robert _— 
Ey CD * SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres. Mer. Sheep Dept., Walnut Hall Stock Farm 
+ O8ee Core cerecessceeecees cece Donerail, Ky. 
P.0 Nn S. R. FEIL COMPANY 
40 Ibs., $2.25; 100 Ibs., $5.00; 200 
Sh o oo s peer erantc Oo. PRICES: $9.00; 200 Ibe. 1813.00: 500 
PENG BB... -.cvcce~ce cece 0060 coccecce cocces Ibs., $21.12 o order filled for less than 4 
PI StAtO.coe cove cove eeee “ogch hou or sheep. and 21  baped co on |. oh BA Vet toe for ae on 60-day trial offer. Never gold in 
* cattle, as near as 1, xq 8 without bulk; only in Trade-Mark “Sal-Vet" packages 





» aking regular packages. 








